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I TI0ISM 


3 IS hard to fay, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 

But; - o-the-two, * is-th — 

To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, 


CoMMENTARY,. 


An Eſc J The Poem is in one book, but divided jnte 
three principal parts or members. The firſt [to » 203.) 
gives rules for the Study of the Art of Criticijm : the ſe- 
cond [from thence to N 2.] expoſes the Cauſes of 
trong Fadgment : and the third [from thence to the end} 
preſcribes the Morals of the Critic. 

In order to a right underſtanding of this poem, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that tho? it be intitled-ſimply . 
an Efay on Criticiſm, yet ſeveral of the precepts relate 
equally to the good writing as well as to the true judging 


ESS oh CRHTTe ISN. 7 


Some few: in that,” but nuindiverre iis} ©" 
Ten cenſure wrong rd BY of 


Jeu 80 renn 
f from vialating 
2 atze Rm that 2 2 imple it be Yay of 


r rm, that it 
the higheſt beauty . — png 2 


. hge the following conſideratintis: 1. It was im- 

flible ta give a full and and exact idea. of the Arr of pottice” 
iriticiſm, without conſidering, at the ſame time, the 

Er Ihe 00 fax as A is an Art, Theſe es 


oufly en ow? the 3.0 both rh thro' 
his whole poem. 2. As 8 the ancient Cri- 
ties were taken from Poets, who copied nature, there is 2 
double reaſon why every Poet ſhould be a Critic; Nb 
fore, as the ſubjekt is poetical Criticiſm, it is 
addreſſed to the Poet. And thirdly, the Art of 
Criticiſm is as neceſſarily, and er 2455 Ba 


ciſed in writing than 2 TT 
But men have been POT: 
1 21 


tle: which only 
e Art 9 4 


treatiſe, and * pane: 


Criticiſm. and Poetry. 124 f 3 5 not attending to che 
conſiderations offered 3 Perhaps Was what maſſed a 


very candid writer, after bavi this Piece all the 
pelle on the def yeni NG Herne rs 
taſte could not refuſe i 1 19 fy at th ration 

one another like thoje W /rank 
that metbodical —— Hanes) 5 would 12 been p44 


in 4 proſe writer. Spec. Ne 235. ' Whereas 
can be more unlike, i than theſe two pay 


* 
„ 
DDr 
| | : & 2 
= n \ 4 


38 ESsSAx on Cares 1. 


\ 
fool might onee himſelf alone expoſe, 
o one in verſe makes many more in ptoſe. 
"Tis with our Judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own, 10 
In Poets as true Gepius i is but rare, 
Thus Taſte: as ſeldom i is the Critic 5 are; 


e 


ems: The E ay on Criticiſm, having, as we ſhall ſhew, 
all the reguſarity that Method can demand, and the. Art 
of Poetry all the looſeneſs and inconneQion that a fami- 
Jt endenden A e indulge. Neither (were it other- 
wiſe) would this excellent author's * excuſe our 
poet; who, writing in the formal way of a diſcourle, was 
obliged to obſerve'the' method of ſuch compoſitions ; ; While 
Horate in an eaſy epiſtle needed no apology for want of it, 
For tis the ature of the compoſition, that makes Method 
prope Arr * 

\Tis bard to ay, tc). The Poem opens 
1 5 , to 9.) with ſhewing the uſe and ſcaſonableneſs 


of the bien Its %, from the greater miſchief in 


wtong Crigeiſth than in bad Poetry, this only tiring, 
miſleading the reader: Its /e4arableveſs, from the grow- 
ing number of falſe Critics, which now vaſtly exceed 
that of ill Poets. 

VIE, 9. 'Tis with our jadgments, te.) He obſerves 
firſt, that the Jusorzvrs of the muſtitude, like the arti> 


tial treaferet of 8555 80 1 and yet each relies 


upon his own. But Tafe in Critic, is as rare as 

5 in the Poet: both ate derived from Heaven, 
and like the ſun (the natural meaſure of Time) always 
conſtant and equal. 
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Both mibſt-allie- from Hea vH derive' their light, 
Theſe born ts judge,” as well as thoſe to Write. oh 
Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 1g 
And cenſure freely who have written well. 1 
Authors are partial to their wit, tis ue, 0 
But are not nene their jutgmene oo? 


J 


* 
45 
* »w "BY 


Gewand v3 ve 1 28 


oper Oh 4 res . 
being naturally as i Boy his adement 192 Poet is 
to his Wit, his we nothing. to correſt 
it, a0 Mac un Therefore ſome teſt 
is reaſonable ; and the molt unexeeptionable is his having 
writ well himſelf, as this 25 proved remedy againſt 
Critical partiality 5 and the ſureſt means df ſo maturi 11 
the Judgment, as to reap with glory What Cong lf un 

the Ia and maſt pere fruits” of mucb dy and e. 


riene. H TAP ram XOTON' KPISIS TIOAARS - 


EETI EI AEZ TEAETTAION . 


Nor Es. 


5. Let. ſuch teach ad Herean, 1. 
ether] Qui ſcribit 7 re, ſculptote, rer 11 
o/e, ab aliix commade ſeripta artifex a non pete. 
facile inte lligere poterit. Pliny. 
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40 FExS$Sav on CIAITIoIIN. 


vet if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
n 20 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 19. 7% if we laat, &c.], © He owns that the 
« ſeeds of udgment are indeed ſown in the minds of me 
Wh men e e enen a rings op p, it general 
« runs wild: either on the one hand, by falſe knowledge 
* which pedants gal Philology, or falſe | reaſoning which 
«* Philoſophers call School. Learning; or on the other, by 
* falſe wit which is not regulated by ſenſe ; or falſe bo- 

* ſiteneſs which is ſolely regulated by the /aÞior. Bath 
* theſe ſorts, who have their Judgments thus doubly de- 

4 the poet obſerves are naturally” turned to cen- 

4. 


vt! reprehenfion ; with this difference, that 
« the Dunce always affetts to be on the r:a/ſoning, and — 


eee -c. at the i 


NorzEsG, 


1 Moſt bave: the 25. 82 by falſe learn- 
2025 8 tacito quodam int] Plus ſine dactrina pru - 
ſenſu, fine ulla arte, ant ro- dentia, quam fine prudentia 
tiene, at, in, artibus ac.  yalet.doring. Quintil. 
rationibis ry rss Between 5 25 and 26 
dijuttednt.” Cie. de Ort. were theſe lines, ſinde ormit 
lib. 3. ted hy the author. 


| Many are ſpoid by that pedantie throg 
do with great paint teach youth to rea wroupe 
Tutors, ite Virtuoſo's, oft inclin'd 
By range transfuſion to improve the mind, 
Draw off the ſenſe toe have, to pour in new; 
Which yet, with all their Skill, they ner could do. 
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Nature affords at leaſt, a glimmꝰ ring light 

Thelines, tho! touch'd butfaintly, wedrawerghts 

But as the ſlighteſt sketch, if juſtly tac d) 

Is by ill-colouring but the more diſgrac d, 8 

So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac ck: 25 

Some are bewilder d in the maze of ſehools 

And ſome made eoxcombs Nature meant but fools. 

In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, 

And then turn Critics in their own defence : 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 

Or with a Rival's, or an Eunuch's ſpite. 

All fools have till an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide, 

Tf Mevins ſcribble in Apollo's ſpight, | 

There are, who judge ſtill warſe than he can write, 
Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 36 

Turn'd Critics next, and prov'd 1 fools at he | 


CommMENTARY: Go 3 | 
© dur author proves the truth of e e He | 


« tion, that the number of bad CT is oy ſuperior to 
« that of bad Piet. 

Vzr. 36, Same have at firſt for Wits, &e.]; The: 
poet having thus enumerated ſeveral ſort of bed Cri- 
tics, and ranked them into two general Claſſes ; as the 
firſt ſort, namely thoſe ſpoiled M Ju, learning, are hut 


for in compariſon of 2 — < 


J' | 
2 Eygaiy oh Cnaricren,' 


Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, 
As beavy-mules are neither horſe nor is. 
Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle, 40 
As half-form'd inſects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfiniſh'd' things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equi vocal! 
To tell em, would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 45 
But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a Critic's noble name, | 


„CouuduEgN TA x. 
within his, main view (which is poerical Criticiſm) but 
keep groveling at the bottom amongſt words and letters, 
he thought it here ſufficient juſt to have mentioned them, 

g to do them right Mew hete. But thoſe ſpoiled 

y falſe taſte are innumerable ; and thoſe are his proper 
concern: He therefore, from y 35 to 46; ſubdivides: 
theſe again into the trro claſſes of the volatile and beavy * 
He deſcribes in few words the quick progreſs of the one 
thro" Criticiſm, ffom falſe wit to plain folly, where they 
end z and the fixedfation of the other between the con- 
fines of both; who under the name of Witlines, have 
neither end nor meaſure, A kind of half formed creature 
from the equivocal generation of oivarity and dulneſi, 
like thoſe on the banks of Mie, from bear ind mud: © 
Ver. 46. But Jer tube ſee, Ec.) Our author having 
thus far, by way of. IxTAODbOU rio, explained the na- 
ture, uſe, and abuſc of Criticiſn, in a figurative deſerip- 
tion of the qualides and characters of the Critics ; pro- 
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Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, : 
How-far your genius, taſte, — N pI 


2199 nenten b Sr bak 


ceeds now to deliver the | precepts of che Art. The firſt 
of which, from y 47 to 68. is, that he who ſets up for 
a Critic ſhould previouſly examine his own ſtrength, and 
fp bow fe bo. qualified for the 8 

0 im in 4 way to make this diſcovery, in 
= hk direftion * , $1- 


And mark that point * fue and dulneſi meet. 
In whatſoever ſubject then the Critic's genius no 


accompanies his Judgment, there he may be aſſured he is 
going out of his depth, This our — ſmely 1 


* 
* 


= that point where ſenſe and dulneſi meet. 


And immediately adds the AON of his 3 z the 
Author of Nature having ſo conſtituted the menta Keul: 
ties, that one of them can never excell but at the expenſe 
of another. 

From this ſtate and cation of the mental faculties, 
and the influence and effects they have one on another, 
our Poet draws this ConsEqUENCE, that no one genius 
can excell in more than one Art or Science ; rarely in 
more than one part or portion of a Science. The canje- 
quence ſhews the elfe of the precept, juſt as the pre- 
wiſer, for which it 1s drawn, ſhew the rea/onablene/s of it. 


T4 
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Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, 5D 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wiſely curd'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 


In other patts it leaves wide ſandy plains ; 


$$ 


Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 
The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 


NorTEes. 


» 51. And mark that 
point where ſenſe and dull- 
veſt meet] Beſides the pecu- 
liar ſenie explained above 
in the conffnent, the words 
have ſtill a more general 
meaning, . and caution us 
againſ} going on, when our 
Ideas begin to grow ob- 
ſcure; as we are apt to do, 
tho* that obſcurity is a mo- 
nition that we ſhould leave 
off; for it ariſes either thro 
bur ſmall acquaintance with 
the ſubject matter, or the 
incomprehenſible nature of 
the thing. In which cir- 
cumſtances a genius will 
always write as dully as a 
dunce. An obſervation well 


worth the attention of all 

profound writers. | 
» 56. Thus in the foul 
- while memory prevails, 

The folid poto / of uner- 
Handing fails : 


Where beams of warm ina 


gination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures 
melt away.) 
Theſe obſervations are col- 
lected from an intimate 
knowledge of human na- 
ture. The cauſe of that 


languor and heavineſs in the 


underſtanding, which is al- 

moſt 2 — from a very 

ſtrong and tenacious memo 
the 


ſeems to be want of 


proper exerciſe of that pow- 


Ess Av on Ca tt ie rg, 15 
Where beams of wurm imagination plays. * 
The memory's ſoſt figures melt away. 3 
One ſcience only will one genius — ; ”_ 


So vaſt is art, ſo nartow human 


Not only boanded:to peculiar art, 


8 fr 
Ef "ax? 
* 


But oft” in thoſe e oak vants,” * Nad 
Like Kings we loſe the conqueſts gain d before, 
By vain ambition ſtill to make them more; 65 
Each might his ſev*ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand. 


NorEVSV. 


er; ren 
— — me- 


— intimated the cauſe in 
ithet he has given to 
2 ination. For, if 
—— to the Atomic 
Philoſophy, the memory 
> of things be preſerved in 
a concatenation of ideas, 
produced by the animal ſpi- 
rits moving in continued 
trains; the force and rapi- 
dity of the Imaginauon 


breaking and diſſipating 
thoſe trains, by conſtantly 
making new aſſociations, 
muſt; ily weaken and 


culty; 


7 3 n all dur 


ſloop to what ander- 


fand] The exp is de- 


licate, and implies what is 
very true, that moſt. men 


' think it a degradation of 


their genius to employ it in 


what lies under their com- 
prehenſion, but had rather 


exerciſe their ambition in 
ſubduing what is Foes 
above it, 


4 

| g 
a 
\ 
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Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is till the ſame: 
ez ond {ike yimo rein ot) 
* p COMMENTARY 31.5 ai But 06 

En. 68. Fir ves Nature, e.] The Oritic obs 
ferving the der er, ao ring Niel quay 
| lified for his (office, is ſhewn next bow to exertile it. An 

as he was to attend to Nature for a' Call, ſo he is firſt and 
ib to follow: her when called. And here again in 
this, 


as In the foręgoing precept, the poet [from Y 67 ta 
24 J e boch fe rey ue rae he 


CY , 


e'rea/onibleneſs, and the neceſſity of it. 
The mat is, 1. Becanſe Nature ig the Jau#ce of poetid 
Art; as that art is only a repreſentation of Nature ; ſhe 
being its great exemplar. and original. 2. Becauſe ſhe is 
the end of Art; the defign of poetry being to convey the 
knowledge of Nature in the moſt agreable manner. 3. 
Becauſe the is the 2 of Art, as ſhe is unerring, conſtant, 
and ſtill the ſamè. Hence he obſerves that, as ſhe is the 
ſource, ſhe conveys /ife to Art: As the end, ſhe conveys 
forte to it, for the Vorcsç of any thing ariſes from its being 
directed to its end; and, as the %, ſhe conveys beauty to 
it, ſot every thing acquires beauty by its being reduced to 
its true fandard. Such is the important ſenſe of thoſe 
two lines, 1 | | 


Lite, force, and beauty mufl to all impart, 
At ome the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 


We now come to the neceſſity of the Precept. The two 
great conſtituent qualities of a compoſition as ſuch, are 
Art and Nit: But neither of theſe attains its perfection, 
"tall the firſt be Hd, and the other judiciouſly refrained 3 
which is only then when. Nature is exactly followed, for 


Ess Av on CRITIO ISN. ay. — 5 > : 


Unerring NAT ux, ſtill divinely bright, 70 
One clear, un d, and univerſal ligt, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 

At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 


CoMMENTA ARX. 
then Art can never make à parade or Wit commit an 
extravagance. Art, while it adheres to Nature, and bas 
ſo large a fund in the reſources which ſhe ſupplies, diſ- 
poſes every thing with ſo much aſe and Smpſicity, chat 
we ſee nothing but thoſe natmal images -it works with, 
while itſelf ſtands behind and unobſerved : ' But when 
Art leaves Nature, deluded either by the bold extrava- 
* of Fancy or the quaint groteſques of Faſhion, ſhe 

then obliged at every to come forward in a pain- 
ful or pompous oftentation, to cover, or ſoften,” or regu- 


the firſt caſe, the poet compares Art to the Soul withi 
informing a beauteous Body: But we generally fi 

in the laſt caſe, only like the Habit without, bolſtering 
up by the {kill of the Taylor, the defects of a miſhapen 
one. — Again, as to Wit, it might perhaps be imagined 
that this needed only Judgment ta govern it: But az he 
well obſerves | | 


— Wit and judgment efteq are at firife, 0 
Tho meant each others aid, like Man and Wife. 


They want therefore ſome friendly Mediator ar Recon- 
ciler, which is Nature: And in attending to her, the 
Judgment will learn where to comply with the charms of 

it, and the Wit how to obey t © EO of Judg: 
ment, | wht 


late the ſhocking diſproportion of unnatura images. In 
it, 


o , * 
oy 
=- o 
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Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 

Works without ſnhow, and without pomp preſides: 

In ſome fair body thus th' informing ſoul on 

With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and ev*ry nerve ſuſtains; 

Itſelf unſeen, but in th! effects, remains. 

Some, to whom Heay'n. in wit has been profuſe, 80 

Want as much more, to turn it to its uſe; 

For wit and judgment oſten are at ſtriſe, 

Tho' meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 

*Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed; 

Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed; 83 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 

Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 

Thole Rui LES of old diſcover'd, not devis u, 

Are Nature ſtill, but Nature methodiz'd; 


ltr „ 5 


1 mend u Gay: 


Ven. 88. Thoſe Rules of old, c.] Having thus, i in 
his firſt precept, to fo/low Nature, ſettled Criticiſm on its 
rue bottom; he proceeds to ſhew what aſſiſtance may be 
uad from Art. But leſt this ſhould be thought to draw 
the Critie from the foundation where he had before fixed 
him, 2 reviouſly obſerves [from 87 to 92] chat 
thoſe 7 of w= which he is now about to recom- 
mend to. his ſtudy, were not invented in the Imagination, 
but diſcovered in the book of Nature: And that, there- 


tore, tho' they may ſeem. to reſtrain Nature by Laws, 


Ear yi Onv07tetdk, 9 


Nature, Mke Liberty; is bat rest, > Yo 

By the ſame Laws 2 — 
Hear how leatn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 

When to rogreſy uud when iadulgeour fights: N 


„e Ne 75 1 Ct; 


dort bib „ enn r. valb 20 


h laws of 
6 wit ST inthe very Kenn of Nan Nr, HEE: Rule 


the Acer Critics borrow from th , who re- 
geived em e rem Nytare, 8 

. Fuſt Fracht, thes 1 Branpl giv 2” 1 

"A ky ew. Hen. them t they « derio 4 ea ear 


are both ay ap to be well ſudigd. d. 4 
U how learn. Greece, &cl He ſpeaks 
of the C 2 firſt, and with great judgment, as the pre- 
K knowledge of them is neceſſary reading the Po- 
ets, with that fruit which the intent here propoſed re- 
quires. "But having, in the ptevious obſervation, ſuffi- 
eeney: explained the Nature of ancient , Criticiſm, , he 
ts, go. the Tobes tested of from, # u 118] 
wick Sen of its End ; which was to il - 
luftrate the hea Trop 0 of the be Writers, in order to excite 
others to an emulation of their excellence. From the 
tranſports which theſe Ideas raiſe in him, the poet is 
naturally brought back to reflect on the degeneracy of mo- 
dern Criticiſm : and as the teftofing the Art to its ancient 


b is the great pur poſe of bis 
s Tags de who ſeem not to — 
. — is Sal and that nee models of good 


writing may be preduced in every * and conſequently 
2. 


| 
bk } 
} 


20 Ess on;CrrricisM. 
High on Parnaſſus top her ſons ſhe ſhow's, . 


And pointed out-thoſe ardyous-paths they trod; 95 


Held from afar, aloft, th' immortal prize, _ 

And urg d the reſt, by equal ſteps to riſe. 

Juſt precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 

She drew from ee We they d from 
Heav'n. „nien: 

The gen'rous Critic fann'd bh Poet's fire, 100 

And taught the world with reaſon to admire. 

Then Criticiſm the muſes handmaid prov 'd, 

To dreſs her charins, and' make her more belos-d: 

But following wits from that intention ſtray'd, 

Who cou'd not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the mak 3 

Againſt the Poets their own arms they turn'd, 106 

Sure to jo Fare moſt the men from whoa 477 learn' d. 


' a7 


Comm mn TA RY. 1 


new rules iy be diſcovered from theſe new works, in 
me ſame manner a the old Critics diſcovered theirs, from 
the writings of their contemporary Poets: But theſe men 
wanting art and ability to diſcover theſe new rules, were 
content to receive and file up for uſe che 4 ones of 

9 74 - 


NOTES. 


a Tt pepe Ne antegi ran ' Frie- ; 
enim artibus etitis fadum «rx ta 2 obſerpata 


ft ut argumenta invenire- & collicta COMER. 0 1 


nut, ſed difta Ar emnia til. 


Es84y on CR1T1CI1SM,” 31 


Jo modern Pothecaries, taught the art 
By Doctor's Bills to play the Doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 110 
Fxeſcribe, apply, and call their maſter's . 
Some on the leaves of antient authors pe, 
Nor time nor moths e er ſpoil'd ſo much as they. 
Some drily plain, withoatinvention?'s aid 
Write dull receits how poems may be made; 115 
Theſe leave the ſenſe, their learning to diplay. 
nr r 1 


| ComMrntany, Do . 


Ariſtath, Quintilian, Longings, Horace, Nc. with 14 
ſame vanity and inſolenoe that Apothecaries 

their Doctors Bills: And thus uy applying how 1 s 
nem Originals. (caſes xwhich they aid not hit) it was 
more in their power than their rl to Nue the proctice 
of the —_ when 


— * 8 
C43 of — 


The ee cru — the puri fire, 
And tanght the world with Sar to admire. 


obere to be the 7 e ſo Te = | 
with Pride fas 3 it always J an = R it | has birth , 


#8... 


bo ſteer;*;| 410 1 
13 eee proper e | 
His Dibu athens "Poop in every page 3 120 
Religion Cb fits: oped _ 10 otnot 
a 28 lohn © N hoq : 2011 34117 10/7 
9 EN TA AY. ela lth 5 
tap Mar fs Fab Judgment, 7) 1 He cones 
0 


e 5: 7 a; thoſe other and more intimate 
— 5 b aru And —_ {from 7117 t6 

414 the Wa theſe muſt i 3 follow 
W. of — N,, as they furniſh us with what 
is not to be ſuppligg Gy any; Critics, who can only give 


generaf Tk cient alone to conduct us ſaſely 
thro? crak "works : But the ftudy of a co 


* a 
origitiat iN 8 
' + * * 10 


* . 5 — he, Tipe in ty ry page, 
121 . gion, tountry, | genius of bis 48, 


| wall help us to thoſe particular rules, of ſo much ſervice 
to us in their,opplieatibn'to whatever. work we undertake 
to examine à and without which, as the poet truly ob- 
8 we may gavil indeed, but can never criticiſe, We 

q 1 I Fe Fitruw its, alone would make, a 

Ars WF 4070 fi 1 of 

foe Pea 9 7 01. ſcience, f. I k 

Rimt emple 9 N rere at. bent; as that: Ari . 
olli iſh {eng a Jy 7 Z. of wit without. the 
ſtudy of Homer and Vi 7211. © Theſe therefore he princi- 
pally une to perfect ihe Critic in his Art. But 


Es$ay on CMA renal 93 
Without all thoſe at onte e Ac = # 
Cavil you may, but never exiticia. mals has = 


' I ' 1 * 3241324 | 2. 
cw Corn TARY- PER 


25 this latter Poet by ſome ſu mites ee . „ 
conſidered rather as a copyer aer, a | EY 7 


an 
f -himſelf, our Author obviates * 
5 ſhews it to have ariſeh (as oſten . * 
viz. that Homer and 7 5 
fore the ambitious young Poet, 
at any thing ſhort of Nature, 
this great eber OR the 8 5 Bo 
in the place where ſhe was 
Jected p all her charms in 3 
Hence it would follow that ok 5 
the vulgar reader would judge him u π⁰ 
and tho” he copied Homer, he je 22 
to be an imitator of Nature: The 
"one who came after Homer _ e * 2 . * 


ys 


Ne wa 


» 123. Cavil you may” 
'but never criticiſe The au- 
thor after this verſe origi- ted in all the editions: 


Zoilus, had theſe been known,  withoat a nome J 
| Had dy'd, and Perault 2c er beth dn d 10 faints *, 
| Tbe ſonſe of — und Antiquity batt reign'd, os 
| And ſacred t beet fifprophant'd.” | 

— had — bis e — "off 

To modern Cuſtoms, modern Rulet rende A 

Who for all ages writ, and all mankind, «oY 

B- 4 or W464 3 
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Be Homer's works your ſtudy, and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night; 129 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims 
N | bring,” FX 5 | 
And trace the Muſes upward to thelt ſpring. 

Still with iglelf.compar'd, his text peruſe; 
And letyour comment be the Mantuan Muſe. 

| When firſt young Maro in his boundleſs mind 130 
A work t outlaſt immortal Rome deſign'd, 
Perhaps he feem'd above the Critic's law, 
And but from Nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw: 
But hen t examine ev'ry part he came, 
Natute and Homer were, he found, the ſame. 135 
Convinc'd, amaz'd, he checks the bold deſign ; 
And rules as ſtrict his labour'd work confine, 5 
As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a juſt eſteem ; 
Fo.copy'inature'is to copy them. 140 


Norzs. 
3 130, When firfl young the Alban and Roman af- 
A, Dc. ] Virgil, Eclog. 6. fairs ; which he found a- 


Cum cancrem rege 65 ; bove his years, and deſcended 
lie, Cynihjur aurem Vellit— © firſt to imitate Theocritns 


U is a tradition preſerved on rural ſubjects, and after- 
by Servias, that Virgil be- wards to copy Homer in 
gan with writing a poem of Heroic poetry, 


4 
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Some beauties yet no Procepts en declare, 10. 
For there's a happineſs as well as are. == | 
Muſic reſembles Poetry, in each 109 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, : 
And which a maſter-hand alone can rcach. 145 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since tules were made but to promote their end) 


CoMMeENTARY. 


Ven. 141. Some beauties yet no Precepts can declare; c.] 
Our author, in theſe two general precepts of Audying Na+ 
ture and her Commentators, having conſidered Poetry a8 
it is, or may be reduced to Rule; leſt this ſhould be mi- 
ſtaken as ſufficient to attain PER FECT10N either in ri. 
or judging, he proceeds [from y 140 to 201. to point 


up to thoſe ſublimer beauties which Rules will never . 


nor enable us either to execute or Taſſe: And whit 

fo high above all precept as not even to be deſcibed hy its) 
but being entirely the gift, of kcaven, Art. and Reglon, 
have no further concern with them than juſt to moderate 


their operations. Theſe Sublimities of Poetry, like "ihe" 


My/teries of Religion, ſome of which are, above Reaſon, 
ſome contrary to it, may allo be divided into two 
forts, ſuch as are above Rules, and ſuch as are contrary to 
them, 
Ves. 146. If mbere the rb, c.] The firſt fort out. 
author deſcrib Loom F 145 to ah. and ak that 


* 


Nor Es. 
5 146. If, where the funt ia — * 4 


Pules, Nc. ] Negue tam ſanda quicquid 2, Utili ** 


A 


25 E858 ay, on Carrie. 


Vome lucky Licence anſwers to the füll 


Th' intent propos d, that Licence is a rule. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, | 
May boldly deviate from the common track; 


- 


_ 


CoMMENTARY, 


15S 


4 


1 


2 2 great beauty is in the Pos view which no ſtated 
Rules will direct him how to reach, there; as the purpoſe 
of Rules is only to promote an end like this, a lucky 


Licence will ſupply the want of them”: 


Nor can the Cri- 


mc fairly object to it, fince this Licence, K reaſon 


given above, has the proper force and au 


Rule. 


tavit. Nin negabo autem 
fie utile et plerumgue ; ve- 
rum f eadtim illa nobis aliud 
fuadebit 'Uiilitas, banc, re- 
{iis magiſirorum autorita- 


fibus,  feqhtemur. Quintil. | 


lib. di. Cap. 13. | 
.] De, Pegaſus, 
e.] We have obſerved 
how the precepts for writ- 
ing and judging are inter- 
woven throughout the whole 
work. He firſt deſcribes 
the ſublime flight of a Poet, 
ſoaring above all vulgar 
bounds, to ſnatch a grace 
directly, which lies beyond 
the reach of -a common ad- 


N 0 T E 8. 


ity of a 
. afterwards, 
the en of that graze upon 
the 1 Critic © diced K 
penetrates with an equal ra- 
pidity, * bing the neareſt 
15 4 to his Heart, without 

o his Judgment. 


ap for | 
By which is'not meant that 
it could not ſtand the teſt of 
Judgment; but that being 
a beauty, uncommon, ant 
above rule, and the Judg- 


ment  habitbated to deter- 
mine only by ul, it makes 
its direct application to the 
Heart; which once gained, 
ſoon opens aud enlarges the 
Judgment, whole” concur- 


EVS AV on Ces AY 
From vulgar bounds wich brave dilorder gurt, 
And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of ar; 
Which withoilt pafling thro? the judgment, gans 
The heart, and all its end at 'onee attains, 1 * 
Ia proſpects thus, ſome , 
Which out of nature's common order in 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipioe. 
Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And ric to . porn 14. My 


& 4 5 a: FL "Ss 87 $T74) 29g 7 2 1 


k i bd 


* 


Cc OMMENTARY, 
g Ver. 5h. Grjeb Mir  ſometinids "may gur ion iy of- 
fend, heed TY gears pay gu au che beauties 
againſt rut. And.eyen here, as he the offenſe. 
is ſo glariqus, — ar fault ſo ſublime, that the rye Cri- 
big will not dare either to cenſure Nan Let. 
Mill the Poet is never to abahdon., en 8 
actions The rules Os 115 15 
n is. reſpect, are eic: - 
letter of ſome one particular p yet S n 
e of 1 ? which end is the. 
hea att «piform Is bali. Aud 2; That he. 
a ia 0 Nn N Oo R. A Ar- ql 
aue k. "being now 7 0 rie ue i 
e Rune is caſſly, Jen. 
. Fat this is the pe. But Poetry ach nüt un 
el 1 EN ap- a 15 720 "i it hath 
rs from concluding k ment as we ac 
Une 2 Heut. * 
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But tho the Ancients thus their rules nrade, 


(As Kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made) 
Moderns, beware! or if you muſt offend | 
Againſt the Precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its Ed; 
Let it be. ſeldom, and compell'd by need; 16g; 
And have, at leaſt, theis precedent to phead. 
The Critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, , | 
Scizes your fame, and puts his la ws in force.. 
- I knowthere are, to whoſe preſumptuousthoughts 
T hoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults, 170 


> 2, COMMENTARY. 1 
have, in each particular inſtance, the authority of the 4% 
peafing power of the Ancients to plead for his excuſe. 

Cheſe rules obſeryed, this licence will be ſeldom uſed, 
and only when compe/Pd by need: Which will difarm the 
Critic, and ſcreen the Poet from his laws.” oo 

"Ver. 169. 1 l there art, Eft.) But as fome mo" 
dern Critics have had the 1 = to ſay, that this 
laſt rule is only juſtifying one fault by another, our au- 
thor goes on [from y 169 to 180] to vindicate the 4. 
cents 3 and to ſhew that this cenſure proceeds from frank 
Ignorance. As where their partial Judgment cannot ſee 
that — — is are uſed as neceſlary to give the 
moſt gra metry and proportion to a perfect who 
from the N n in the light 1 it moſt be 3 0 


Or, where their haſty Judgment will not give them time 


to diſcover, that a deviation from rule is for the fake of . 
attaining a great and admirable purpoſe. Theſe obſerva- 
tions are further uſeful as they tend to give modern Cri. 


2 - 
> 4 
3 o 


Ess Av on CAIT IAS. 9 


Some figures monſtrous and miſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd fingly, or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion'd to their light, or yu_ 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and graet. 


A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 175 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with thꝰ occaſion and the place comply, 
'Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly, 
Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem, - 

Nor i is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 180 


2 


: C 


u an bambler opinion of ther own abilities and an 
higher of the Authors they undertake: to. criticiſe. |. On 
which account he concludes with 8 fine. ſtroke of ſatire, 


againſt a common proverò perpetually in the mouths of 
Critics, N bonus dormitat Homerus ; miſunder- 


ſtanding the ſenſe of Horace, + and king ywardogre for 
#/iquands : 


Thoſe oft are Pretqgems which error: ſeem, 
"Nor it it rome nods, but the thar dream. | 


Nor zs. 


3 180. Nor- is it Hamer + quad non intelligunt. WY 
| Sake. but we: that dream.) . neceſſe e in alteram errare 
Modeſt, & circumſpedto ju- portem, omnia eotum- legen- 
dicio de tantis. viris. pro- tibusplacert, quam mt di/- 
nunciandum e, ne (quod Pplicage maluerim. Quintil. 
pleriſque atcidit) damnent 


Ess AY on EA ITI CISM. 


Cas 
Still green with eee dee by 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; 


Secure from Flames, from Envy's fiercer. tagen 

 Deſtruditive Was, and Ig Age. 

n. bith Trobaung A 

| Con MENTARY,, ,,; il! 
Ver. 1 Still preen with bays, c. Bat sen fied 
with the name of Homer, and tranſported wich the con- 
templation of thoſe beauties which à cold Critie can nei- 
ther ſee nor conceive, the Poet breaks into a rapturous 
exclamation on the ſelicity of the Ancients in riſing ſupe- 
rior over time and accidents : And, as it were diſdaining 
any longer to reaſon, with his. Critics,” offers this to them 
as the ſureſt confutation of their cenſures. Then with 
the humility of a ſupplicant at the ſhrine of Immortuls, 
and the Sub/imity of a Poet partici ke ting of their fire, he 


turns again to theſe ancient wor — ane 
their Manes : 
IQ Y 221 12 


Hail; Bard: „e e 


Nor ES. 
y 183. Secure from flames, by ſire; the 8 rage 


from envy's fiercer rage, 
Deſtructive war, and 4111 in- 
volving age.] 


The ſour great cauſes of the 


ravage amongſt ancient writ- 
ings are here alluded to: The 
deſtruction of the Alexan- 
drine and Palatine libraries 


of Zoilu and Mevins and 


their followers againſt Wit; 


the irruption of the Warbari- 
a into the Roman Em- 
ire; and the lohg reign of 
rance and Superſtition 

in the Cloiſters. 


Ess Ax on Carries 34 
See, from eachclime the learn'd their incenſe bring 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting Pzans ring ! 106. 
In praiſe ſo juſt let ev ry voice be join d. 
And fill the genꝰ ral ehorus of mankind. 
Hail, Bards triumphant ! born in happier days; 
Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe !- * 190. 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 
As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found ! 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 199 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 
(T hat on weak wings, from far, purſues your flights; 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes) 
To teach vain Wits a ſcience little kaown, 
T” admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own! 200 


| ' " COMMEN TARY. 

Ver. co. T admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their 
ewn.] Here our author concludes the firſt diviſion of his 
diſcourſe, where the lat line not only tells us the - 
je of that and the ſollawing, and ſhews the connection 
they have to one another, but ſetves likewiſe to: intro- 
duct the ſecond. part. The effect of ſtudying the An- 
cients, as hitherto recommended, would be the admiration 
of their ſuperior ſenſe ; which, if it will not of itſelt 
diſpoſe Moderns to a diffidence 'of their: own (one of the 
great uſes, as well as natural fruits of that Rudy) the 


Da 32 Ess Av on Cr1iTIcisM:. 
Sp us 3 — 


Or all the Cauſes which conſpire to blind | 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools, - 


nene 


t helps- forward their modeſty, in his ſecond part; 
6 thei them, in a regular deduction of the cau/es and 
effect: of wrong Fudgment, their own image and turn of 
mind | | | 


VER. 301. Of all the cauſes, Ef.) Having, in the 
firſt part, delivered Ra/es for perfeFing the Art of Criti. 
ei/m, the ſecond is employ'd in explaining the /mpediments 
to it. The order of the two Parts is judicious. . For the 
cauſes of wrong judgment being Pride, ſuperficial Lear x- 
ing, narrow Thinking, and Partiality; thoſe to whom 
this part is principally addreſſed, would not readily be 
brought either to ſee the malignity of the cauſes, 4 to 
own themſelves concerned in the efef, had not the author 
vreviouſly both enlightned and convicted them, by the 
toregoing obſervations, on the va/ins/s of Art, and nar- 
rewneſs of Mit; the extenſive ludy of buman Nature and 
Antiquity ; and the Characters of ancient Poetry and 
Cribiciſm ; the natural remedies to the four epidemic diſ- 
orders lie is now endeavouring to redreſs. | 

Ver. 203. What the weak bead, c.] The firſt cauſe 
of wrong Judgment is Px r. He very properly begins 
with this, as on other accounts, ſo on this, that it is the 
very thing which gives modern Criticiſm its character; 
whoſe complexion is abu/e and cenſure, He calls it the vice 
of Fall; by whom are not meant thoſe to whom Nature 
ka: given no Judgment {for he is here ſpeaking of what mic 


2m v - 
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Whatever Natute has in wöôrth deny d, 105 
She gives in large recruits of needful Pride ; Z 
For as in badies, thus in ſouls, we find | 
W hat wants in blood. and ſpirits, fwell'd ib and; * 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to out defence, | 
And fills up all the mighty Void of ſehſe. 210 
If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 
Truſt not ref but your defects to kno c-. 
Make ala af ev 9 friend and ey 'ry oe. 20 


1 10 


8 Cennet 2250 | 
leads the N but thoſe in whom eden « 1 
ſtudy has made no improvement; as 4 50 from the 
happy funilitude of an i/-nouriſhed, budy ; Where the 
ſame words which Klee the coſe. BR e che 
nature of pride: : nr 


Fur as in bodies #bus in fouls — og 0 Ader 
I bat wanti in blood and ſpirits, fad with ind. 
But the miſchief is, that the rays of reaſon, diverted by 


1 love, ſometimes gild this cloud, ĩnſlead- of diſſipating 
So that E albert do be by 185 lights reflected ba back 


iet 


ugg itlelf, is i apt to be dazzled, and to mi- 
helps its. IR: He therefore 40 Fallin. Mill more 
P3; „t 01 1 


Veg. 213: Til Re ck but ow Ges . . 
b Make uſe of ev'ry Friend — and ev'ry Foe. |» 
Both the beginning and eben of — precept are re- | 


34 Exsxar:'on Carriers. 


A little learning is a'dang'rous thing; 115 
Drink deep, ot taſte not the Pierian fpring: 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely ſobers us again. 
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 CoMMENTARNM ': 
markable. The queſtion is of the means to ſubdu 
Pride. He directs the Critic to begin with a diffra/t of 
himſelf; and this is Modeſty, the firſf mortification of 
Pride: And then to ſeek the aſſiſtance of others, which 
concludes with: making uſe eren of a Enemy; and this is 
Humility, the laſ mortification of Pride: For when a 
man can once bring himſelſ to ſubmit to profit by an 
enemy, he has either already quite ſubdued it, or is in a 

fair way of ſo doing. | 3 
VIX. 215. A little harning, &c.) We muſt here re- 
mark the Poet's ſkill in his diſpoſition of the cauſes ob- 
ſtructing true Judgment. Each general cauſe which is 
laid down firſt, has its own particular cauſe” in that 
which follows. Thus, the /acond cauſe of wrong Judg- 
ment, SUPERFICIAL LEARNING, is What gives birth to 

that critical Pride, which he mentioned firſt, * 
Ven. 217. There fhallow draughts intoxicate the 
brain, Fe] Nature and Learning are the pole ſtars of 
all true Criticiſm : But Pride hinders the fight, of Na- 
ture; and a ſmattering letters takes away all ſenſe of 
the want of learning. The nataral conſequeriee is what 
he here adviſes, either to drink deep, or not to taſte at all; 
for the leaſt fip is enough to mike a bad Ctitie, while 
even a moderate draught cau never make. a good one, 
And yet the labours and difliculties of drinking dap are 
ſo great, that a young author, Fir'd with ideas of fair 
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Fir d at firft fight with what the Muſe vmarts - 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of Arts; 270 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor feethe lengths behind; 
But, more advane'd, behold with ſtrange firptize 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe! ' 
Bo pleas d at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 225 
Mount o'er the vales, and feem to tread the ky, 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the lat: ; 
But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſarvey © | 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd \ way, 130 30 
TH increaſing proſpect tires our wand ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arife ! 

A perfect Judge will read each work of Wie, 
With the n ſpirit an its n en e 


Comnrn tary.” 24 
„ Italy,” and gmbitious to ſnatch a palm from WY en: 
gages in an undertaking as arduous almoſt as that of Her- 
nibal: Finely illuſtrated by the ſimilitude of an unexperi- 


enced traveller penetrating thro the Alps... 
Ver. 233. 4 perfect Judge, c.] The third — of 


wrong Judgment is a narrow and BOUNDED Comer - 


500 N. 0'TES. 
A perfe# Judge, tf}, at i ad ſrt 
075 Bilge — 9 C2 1 - 


l ' 
. | 
4 
8 
a} 
_ 
A 
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Survey the WHO x, nor ſeek flight faults to find 235 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 


Co uE NTAR T. 


HENSION ; che natural and neceſſary cauſe of the fore- 
going defect, acguieſcence in ſuperficial learning. This 
bounded Capacity the poet ſhews [from Y 233 "to 384] 
betrays itſelf two ways; in the mattor, and in the manner 
of the work criticiſed. As to the matter, in judging 45 
parts; or in having one favorite part to a neglect of 
all the reſt : As to the manner, in confining the regard 
only to conceit, or language, or numbers. This is our 
author's order; and we ſhall follow him as it leads us; 
only juſt oblerving one great beauty running thro“ this 
part of the poem, which is that under each ef tlieſe 

eads of rorong judgment, he has inter- worked excellent 
precepts for right. We ſhall take notice of them as they 
occur. | 

He expoſes the folly of judging by parts very art · 
fully, not hy à direct deſcription of - gow of Critic, 
but of his oppoſite, a perfe Judge, Ec. Nor is the 
elegance of this converſion ,leſs. than the, Art; for as, in 
poetic ſtyle, ore Word or figure is ſtill put for another, in 
order to catch new lights from diſtant images, and 
reflect them back upon the ſubject in hand; ſo in 
poetical matter, one perſon or deſcription may be com- 
modiouſly employed for another, with the ſame advan- 


ies ns 
follicitudintm : Nec per par- tigte ex integro reſumen- 


tet modo ' ſerutanda ſunt dus. Quintii. 
omnia, fed parlectus liber 
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Nor loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 
The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 
But in ſuch lays as neither ebb, nor flow, | 
Correctly cold, and regularly low ,, 2240 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenour keep; * 6 
We cannot blame inded —— but we may fleep.” | 
In Wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 
Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 245 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 
Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd donie, 
(The wofl juſt wonder, and en thine, O Rome!) 


* 


CoMMENTARY. 

tage of repreſentation. It is obſervable that our author 
makes it almoſt the neceſſary. conſequence of judging 
parts, to find fault: And this not without much 54 
cernmet, For the ſeveral parts of a icompleat.\H#/bole, 
when ſeen only fingly, and Inown only independently, muſt 


always have the appearance of i rity, and o 
of deformity : rl pony rb mag <A to — 


a reſultive beauty from the artful aſſemblage of ſeveral 
various perts into one natural hole 5 thoſe parts. muſt 
be faſhioned with regard to the -matua/ relations, from 
whence the beauty required is to ariſe: But that regard 
will occaſion ſo unreducible a form in each part, as, when 
2 fngly, to preſent the appearance of an Irre · 

gularity. t | 


* 


38 BEgssay.on CI 106 


No ſingle parts unequallg ſurprizesi; - 
All cams united to th? admiring —..... 200 
No monſtrout height, ar breadth, or n appear þ 

The Whole at ones is bold, and regular. - 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece ta ee, . 
— what ne er was, nor js, nor g gt Mal be. 
evity wonk regard the writer) Epd, . 333 


5 none can compaß more than hey intend z 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 


Applauſe, in ſpight of trivial faults, is due. oh 
Amen of, breedingy: ſometimes men of wit, 
Farchl great, errars, mult the leſycommit.: 260 


ComMENTAR 
Ve. 253. . thinks a faultleſs piece to ee] He 
ſhiews, in the ſecond" place, that to fix our cenſure on 
n r, the“ ep happen to want an wxattneſs con- 
Ai nh wa ber ien de fe el. is even then 
very unjuſt: ey for eſs reglons, 1: | Becauſe it implies 

an'expettation” of \a far divers which is « vain ima- 

gination: 2. Beeauſe no more is i6 be expected of any 
work than that it fairly attains irt end: But the end 
8 and yet theſe trivial mults committed: 
2 55 E fuck faults, the work will merit 
27525 praife pod that attamment. 3. Becauſe ſouketimes 
a great beauty is not to be had, — 1 notorious blemiſh 
to be avoided; but by the ſuffering one of theſe minute 
end ed errors. And Jaitly, becauſe the generous n- 
led of them is a graifs z as it is the * of 4 Ce- 
vius, buſied about greater matters. 
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Neglect the rules cach verbal Critic:lays, - | at 
For not to kno ſeme ttiſtes, is a, praiſe. be T 
Moſt Critics, fohd of ſome ſubſervient art, 
Still make the Whole depend upon a Part: 


Co MN 8 


| KY Mo ries fa Me 
1 
1, .] Its: The 1775 m is be 2 
8 it, om 7 18 1 $ itſelf, is 
Jadging by OY Part. The author has placed this 

other of j by parti, with great Fer . 
15 1 — 195 natu conſequence { it. 

4 he e ir a tention * 
A 60 y transferred. 0 or oth 

Dy 2 this we de that Heroes ves us W 


as Hero-makers, even Kings as well as Critics, when 
they chance never to have had, or long to have loſt the 
idea of that which is the only legitimate object of their 
-6ftice; the care and conſervation pk. thewnla/e, are wont 
entur}g:10-devote themſelves, 10 the ſervice of ſome fn - 
- vounite: part, whether it be loye f money, military glory, 
2 Ee. 2 H n — be- 


i ee 


= 1 — 104 Rell fin WT 
vii ö AST; ont i119 101 das tia i 
1 recommends 7 gh 5nd 
Poetry tics,:#0 a principal attention 
to the whole (a maxim which. — ds — ang elſewhere 
demonſtrated to be cqually * in Morals and 


nn - 22 — 


— 8 8 ar F . 
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They talk of principles? but notions prise, 265 
And all to one lov'd Polly ſacrifice; 40e 104 101 


Once on a time, La Mancha's Knight, they ſay, 
A certain Bard encount' ring on the way 


CoMNE NTARY- 


Religien) and. ſhews.it to be founded in the order of 
une e oy examine, we ſhall jock t ariſe from 
this pen e natäre, that the mind muſt always 
have ſomething to ve upon, to which the paſſions and 
affections thay be intereſtingly directed. Common ſenſe 
A us to ſeek it in the moſt worthy, object; and re- 
'feQion pottits Us to a Hoe or Sytem: Bur the clouds 
of Ignoränce, and the falle ligtits of the Pafſions,” miflead 
and 052218 187; we liep ſhort, and Before we get de 2 
A bolt, take Wich ſome Part; which from thence be- 
r 
24% 1G Deine amin Q'T,E S. 11441 10 01 
1 267. One 4+ime;" by our Author, from the 
c. Ts tale tas 16! very” - ſpurious Don Quixote, which 
. appoſite; ''thkr. (pie would ſhews how judicious an uſe 


naturally take it to be of the 
Poet's own invention; and 
ſo much in the ſpirit of 


Cervantes, that one might 


eaſily miſtake it for a prin- 


dipal ornament of that in- 
comparable Satire But, in. 
truth, it is neither one nor 


- the other; but à ſtory taken 


may be made of General 


reading, when if there is 
but one good thing in a book 
{as in that wretched perfor- 


mance there ſcarce was more) 


it may be pick d out nd 
»employ/d+ to an excellent 


0 
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Diſcourꝭ d in terms as juſt, with looks 34 ſigb, 
As cer tould'Dennis, of the Grecian ſtage; 270 
Concluding all were deſp'rate ſots and fovls, 
Who durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. 

Our Author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 
Produc'd his Play, and begg d the Knight's e 
Made him obſerve the ſubject, and the plot, 275 

The manners, paſſions, unities; what not? 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 
Were but à Combat in the liſts left out. 
„ What! leave the Combat out ou wache the 

F ‚oͤ r 
Ves, or we muſt renounce” the Stagyrite. |. To. ; 280 
© Not ſo by Heav'n” (he anſwers in a rage) 
Knights, er and ftreds, muſt enter on wat 
ſtage.” \\ 0 * 
So vaſt a throng the lage can out e | 
Then build a new, or act it ins plain,” 


| CounnnrTany. 
| Ver. 28 5. Thus Critics of lofi judgment than caprite, 
i Curious xot knowing, eu 5 
* Ferm ſport Ideas, & c. N |; 
2. He concludes his obſervations on oſs Ns Wo of jd 


ges by parts, with this general reflexion. The curious net 
knowing are the fir ſort, who judge by parts, and with 
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Thus Critics, of leſs judgment than caprice, 285 


o 


Curious not knowing, not exact but nice, 


* 


COMMENTARY. 


a microſtopic bght (as he ſays elſewhere) examine. bit by 
bit: The not exatt but nice, are the ſerand, who judge by 
< favorite part, and talk of a rbole to cover their ſond- 
dels for à part; us Phileſophers do of principles; in order 
to obtrude their got ions or opinions for ſuch. But the fate 


common to both js, to form ſport ideas, or to have ideas 
ſhort of truth: Tho? the latter fort, chro' a fondneſs to 


their favorite par}, imagine that they 


comprehend the 


ghole.in epitome: As the famous Hero. of La Mancha 
mentioned juſt before uſed to maintain, that Knight Er- 
rantry compriſed within itſelf the quinteſſence of all Sci- 


ence civil and military. 


4 


NorEsVs. 5 


» 385. Thus Critics of 
leſs — * than caprice, 
Curious not knowing, not 
exact but nice.) 
In theſe two lines the ou 
deſcribes the way in which 
bad writers are wont to imi- 


tate the qualities of good 


ones. As true Fadgment ge- 
nerally draws men out of 
popular opinions, ſo he who 


Aunnot get from the croud by 
the ſiſta 


| nce of this guide, 
willingly follows Caprice, 


which will be fare to lead 
him into ſingularities. A- 
gain, true Knowledge is the 
art of treaſuring up only 
that which, from its uſe in 
life, is worthy of being lodg- 
ed in the memory: But Cu- 
riefity conſiſts in a vain at- 
tention to every thing out 
of the way, 'and which, for 
its uſefulneſs, the world leaſt 
regards, Laſtly, Exatneſs 
is the juſt proportion of 
parts to one another, and 
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Form ſhort Ideas; and aſfend in arts. 
(As moſt in manners) by a love to parts. 
Some to Conceit alone their taſte conſine, 


And glitt' ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev ry line: 


Cour. 


94 ** 
* 
. 


Ves. 289. Some te Conteit alone, c.] We come now 
to that ſecond fort of bounded capacity, which betrays it» 
felf in the manner of the work criticiſed. And this our 
Author proſecutes from J 288 to 384. Theſe are again 


ſubdivided into divers claſſes. 


The firſt are thoſe who confine thelr attention folely ty 
Conceit or Wit. And here again we are to obſerve, that the 
Critics by parts, as to the manner, offend 22 in their 


judgments, juſt as thoſe did in the matter: 


ot only by 


confining their attention to a part, when it ſhould be ex- 
tended to the ehole 5 but likewiſe in judging falſely of 
that part. And this, in both cafes, is unavoidable, as 
the parts in the manner, bear the fame cloſe relation to 
the whole, that the parts in the matter do; to which 
whole the ideas of theſe Critics have never yet ext 


Hence it is, that our author, {| 


king here of thoſe who 


confine their attention _ to Concert or Wit, deicribes 
the two ſpecies of true alſe Wit; becauſe they nat 
only miſtake 4 wrong diſpoſition of true Wit d 


Nos ad n 


their harmony in a whole: 
But he who has not extent 
of capacity for the exerciſe 
of this quality, contents 


himſelf with Marry, which 
is a buſying one's ielf about 
points and ſyllables, - - 
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Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 
One glaring Chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets like painters, thus, unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 295 
And hide with · ornaments their want of art. 

True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs d, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſs d 3 


CoumnrnTARy. 


15 t likewiſe falſe Wit for true. He erleben fl falſe Wit 
rſt, from y 288 10.305. 


Some to Conceit alone, toe, | a | 


Where the reader may obſerve our author's Ail in 5 
r a deſcription of ae Wit, the falſe dif 
true, as the Critic by parts is miſled by 


8 next deſeribes true Wit, | 
Ts i Nature to 1 dreſid, Ec. 
And here the reader may obſerve, as in the foregoing, the 
poet is not only explaining fru Wit, but likewiſe the 


right diſpoſition of it: And illuſtrating this, as he did the 
* _ taken from Ann 


* 


Nor Es. 


"gra 1 True Wit is Na- he Tank 
Lune 


ture to advantage ureſi d, 


"SED. 
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= 


45 
1 
* 


Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at ſight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 
As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 


Nor zs. 


ned Wit to conſiſt in the a/- 
ſemblage of ideas, and put- 
ting thoſe together, with 
quickneſs and variety, where- 


in can be found any, reſem-. 


blance or congruity, «whereby 
to make up pleaſant pidture. 
and agreeable wiſtons in 1 

fancy. But that great Phi- 
loſopher, in ſeparating Wit 
from Judgment, as he does 
in this place, has given us 
(and he could therefore give 
us no other) only an account 
of Wit in general: In which, 
falſe Wit, tho! not every 
ſpecies of it, is included. A 
ſtriking image therefore of 
Nature, is as Mr. Lacte ob- 
ſerves, certainly Wit: But 


veral accounts, as well as 
for its truth and amiablent/s-; 


and the Philoſopher has ex- 


plained the manner how. 


this image may /trike on ſe- 


— — 2. — — 


But it never becomes that 
Wit which is the ornament 
of true Poeſy, whole end is 
to repreſent, Nature, but 
when it ' drefſts that Na- 
ture to adyantage, and pre- 
ſents her to us in the cleareſt 
and moſt taking light. And 
to know when it has done 
its office, the. poet ſubjains 
one admirable. direction: 
viz, When we perceive that 
it gives ws back the image of 
eur mind. When it does 
that, we may be ſure it 
plays no tricks with us: For 
this image is the creature of 
the Fadgment : and when- 
ever Wit correſponds, with 
Judgment, we may, ſafely 
pronounce it to be true. 
Naturam intueamar, banc 


| ſequamur: id facillim? ac- 


cipitznt animi quod agnoſcunt. 
Quintil, lib, vin. c. 3. 
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For works may have more wit than does em good, 
As bodies periſh thro* exceſs of blood. ” 5 
Others for Language all their care expreſs, 303 
And value books, as women men, fat Dreſs; 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 305. Others for Language, Er.) He proceeds 
ſecondly 1 thoſe «fr Cres at! whole concern 
turns upon Langage, and ſhews [from y 304 to 337 
that this quality, where it holds the principal place, de- 
ſerves no commendation; becauſe it excludes qualities more 
eſſential. And when the abounding Verbiage has ex- 
eluded the ſenſe, the writer has nothing to do but ta 
to hide the defect, by giving his words all the falſe colour 
and gilding he is able. | 

2. He ſhews that the Critic who buſſes himſelf wi:k 
this quality alone, is altogether unable to m ke à right 
Judgment of it; becauſe 7rve Exprifon is only the dreſs 

of Thought; and fo, muſt be per ually varied accord- 
ing to the ſubject and manner of thinking. Bur thoſe 
who never concern themſelves with the Serſe, can form 
no judgment of the correſpondence between ibat and the 
Language : 


Expreſfin i the dreſs of thought, aud fill 
Appears more decent as more ſuitable, &c. 


Wow as theſe Critics are ſtrangers to all this ſkill, their 
whole judgment in Language is reduced to the choice 
of ſingle wordt; the higheſt excellence of which is com- 
monly tkought to conſiſt in their being antique and 
obſolete. Ou which our author has therefore beſtaw'd 
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LO 


Fheir praiſe is ſtill.— the Style is excellent: 

The Senſe, they humbly take upon content. 
Wordsare likeleaves; and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 881721 
Falſe Eloquence, like the Priſmatic gas, 

Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 

The face of nature we no more ſurvey, 

All un alike, without diſtinction 8 


COMMENTARY: 


+ * , 


q lille raillety 3 coneluding wich a ſhort and ag 


rection concerning the 4% of words, as n their 


__ and . | 


* 


NorEs. 


311. Falſe eloquence, - 
like the priſmatic glaſs, 
c.]. This ſimile is beauti- 


matic glaſs, is owing to its 
untwiſting, by its ob/iqui- 


ties, thoſe threads of light, 


which nature had put toge- 
ther in order to ſpread over 
its works an ingenuous 
ſimple candor, that ſhould 
not hide, but only heighten 


the//native complexian of 


the objects. And falſe E. 
CERES 
ing 
ng the parts of ara expre/- 
Pp and then 
— with what the 
oricians very 
term, cala 3 Ago 
that candid. light. now.lolt,. 


and which was: reflected from 


them in their natural ſtate 
while ſincere and entire. 


6 8 . * la v 
a _—_— f 
r — 


* 
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But true Expreſſion, like th? unchanging Sun, 315 

Clears, and improves whate'er it ſhines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none, 

Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 

Appears more decent, as more ſuitable ; | 

A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 320 

Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd: | 

For diffrent ſtyles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 

ö As ſeveral garbs with country, town, and court. 

1 | Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 

4 Ancients in phraſe, meer moderns in their ſenſe: 

'1 | ' Sth Iabour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 326 
| Amaze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile, 


* Nor e. 1 11 

* YR Some by old words, nit 7 Aube eplus 

Sr. J Abit &f abrogata ner utique ab ultimis repetita 

i retiners,"\th/olentie cdj temporibus. Oratis tnjus 

we - dam e, & frivole in par- ſumma virtus et perſpicui- 

1 — 210. Qelndl. lib. tas, quam fit vitioſa,' fi e. 
1620607 11 geat interprete? Ergo ut no- 
On of ut l a e. vvrum opt ima erant' maxi- 

tuſtate repetita 'heque trebra' me vetera, ita veterum max - 

ont,” N * „a, quia im? nova. Idem. 


49 
Unlucky, as Fungoſo in the Play, © — 
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Theſe ſparks with aukward vanity diſplay, / +» 
What the fine gentleman wore: yeſtetday. zi! 3 zo 
And but ſo, mimic ancient wits at: beſt. 
As apes our grandfires, in their doublets areſt,. 
In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold; 
Alike fantaſtic, if too'new, or old; 
Be not the firſt by whom the new are try'd, 335 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aide. 

But moſt by Numbers judge a Poets ſong, | 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or 

wrong ; 

CoMMENTARY. 
Ver: 337. But moſt by Numbers judge, &c.} The laſt fort 


are thoſe from 336 to 384.] whoſe ears are attached 
only to the Harmony of a poem. Of which they ſudge 
as ignorantly and as perverſely as the other ſort did of 
Eloquence ; and for the very ſame Reaſon. He firſt de- 
{cribes that falſe Harmony with which they are ſo much 
captivated ; and ſhews that it is wretchedly flat and un- 
varied: For 
Smooth or rough with them it right or wrong. 

He then deſcribes . the true. I. As it is in it/e/f,, con- 
fant ; ; . with. a happy mixture of frength and ſtpeetneſa, 
in contradiction to the roughneſs and flatneſs of falſe Har- 


NorEs. 
* 328. — unlucky as Johnſon's Every Man in bi, 
Fungoſo, Cc.] See Ben. Humour, 
D 
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In the bright Muſe tho* thouſand charms conſpire, 
Her Voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire; 340 

Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to Church repair 8 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there, 


COMMENTARY, 


mony : And ſecondly, as it is varied incompliance to the 
ſubjech, where the 2 becomes an echo to the ſenſe, ſo 
far as is conſiſtent with the preſervation of numbers; in 
contradiction to the monotony of falſe Harmony: Of this 
he gives us in the delivery of his precepts, four fine 
examples, of /mootbneſi, roughneſs, flowneſs, and rapidity. 
The fr/t uſe of this correſpondence of the ſound to the 
ſenſe, is to aid the fancy in acquiring a perfeQer and 
more lively image of the thing repreſented. A ſecond 
and nobler, is to calm and ſubdue the turbulent and 
ſelfiſh paſſions, and to raiſe and inflame the beneficent : 
Which he illuſtrates in the famous adventure of Timotheus 
and Alexander; and by referring to Mr. Dryden's Ode 
on that ſubject, turns it to a very high complement on 


that great poet, | 


| NoTEs. 

7 337. But moi by Num- Effugiat junctura wngues : 
bers, &fc.} | ſeit tendere verſum, 
Avis populi ſermo et? quis Non ſecus ac fi oculo rubri- 

enim?-nifi carmina molli cam dirigat uno. 

Nunc demum numero fluert, Perſius, Sat. 1.) 
ut fer leave /everas 


E$s$8Av on Ca1T1019m, 51 


Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 
Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire; 345 
While expletives their feeble aid do join; 
And ten low words oft* creep in one dull line; 
While they ring round the ſame unvaryd chimes, 
With ſure returns of ſtill expected rhymes. 
Where; e er you find . the cooling weſtern breeze, 
In the next line, it . whiſpers throꝭ the trees; 35 1 
If cryſtal ſtreams d with pleaſing murmurs creep,” 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with © fleep.” | 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 356 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its low length 

along. | 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull chimes, and 

know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly 605 ; 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour, of a line, 360 
Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetneſs 

join. 


NoTESs. 


345, Tho! oft the ear, nem reddunt. Cic. ad. He- 
275 ug iemus crebras vo- ren. lib. iv. Vide etiam. 5 
caliam concurſiones, que va- Quint1]. lib. 9. c. 4: - } 


Ham atque biantem eratior D 2 
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True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance, 
"Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound muſt ſeem an Echo to the ſenſe: 365 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhoar, 


The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent 


0 roar. 8 T X 


When Ajax ftrives, ſome: rock's vaſt weight to 


throw, 


370 


The line too labours, and the words move ſlow ; 


NoTEs. : 


1.11. uv 
* 364. *'Tis not enough no 
harſhne/s gives offence ; 


The ſound muſt ferm an E- 


cho to the ſenſe,] 
The judicious introduction 
of this precept is remarkable. 
The Poets, and even ſome 
of the beit of them, while 
too intent to give this beauty 
of making the ſound an E- 
% to the ſenſe, tall ſome- 


times into an unharmonious 


\ 


rying a particular precept of 
e art into an, extreme, 
that deſtroys one of the ge- 
neral principles of it, which 
is Rarmony. The poet there- 


fore, by the introductory line 
would inſinuate, that Har- 


mony is always preſuppoſed 


as obſerved; tho' it may and 


ought to be perpetually va- 
ried, ſo as to expreſs the 


beauty above ſpoken of, 
diſſonance. But this is car- . | 


* 
a 


RSSAVT on CaIrIets u. 33 


Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o'er ti unbending corn, and skims along the 
main. 

Hear how Timotheus vary'd lays ſurprize, 

And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! 373 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove ' 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: 

Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 

Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 

Perſlans and Greeks like turns of nature found, 380 

And the World's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by Sound! 

The pow'r of Muſic all our hearts allow, 

And what Timotheus was, is DRYDE x now. 

Avoid Extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 

- Who ſtill are pleas'd too little or too much. 385 


| COMMENTARY, 

Ver. 384. Avoid Extremes, &c.] Our author is now 
come to the /aff rauſe of wrong Fudgment, ParTiIALITY ; 
the parent of the immediately-preceding cauſe, a bounded 
Capacity: Nothing ſo much narrowing and contracting 
the mind as prejudices entertained for of againſt things or 


| NOTES. | 

* 374. Hear how Timo- Feaſt, or the Power of Mu- 
theus* c.] See Alexander's fic 3 an Ode by Mr. Dryden. 
D 3 


54 Ess Av en Carticismth 
At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence, - 
That always ſhows great pride, or little ſenſe } 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 
Yet let not each gay Turn thy rapture move, 399 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve, 
As things ſeem large which we thro' miſts deſcry, 
Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, ſome our on deſpiſe: 


The Ancients only, or the Modern's prise. 393 
CommenNrTARY, 
perſons. This, therefore, as the main root of all the 
toregaing, he proſecutes at large from / 383 to 473. 
Firſt he previorſly expoſes that capricious turn of mind, 
which, by running men into Extremes, either of praiſe 
or diſpraiſe, lays the foundation of an habitual partiality. 
He cautions therefore both againſt one and the other ; 
and ſhews that exceſs of Praiſe is the mark of a 644 
taſte, nd excels of Cenſure, of a bad digeſtion. We: 
Ver. 394. Some foreign toriters, c.] Having explained 
the diſpolition of mind which produces an Habitus par- 
tiality, he proceeds to expoſe this partia/ity in all the 
ſhapes it appears in, both amongſt the wilearted and the 
learned. | 
I. Ih the irnlearned, it is ſeen, 1. In an unreaſonable 
fondneſs for, or averfion to our cron or foreign, to ancient 
or modern writers. And as it is the mob of unlearned rea- 
ders he is here ſpeaking of, he expoſes their folly in a very 
appohte ſimilitude: 


Ess Ax on CRa1TICI1SM. 35 


Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply BM 
To one ſmall ſect, and all are damn d befide, - ' | BY 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, - 
And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, ' 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 400 
But ripens ſpirits. in cold northern climes ; | | 
Which from-the/firft has ſhone on ages paſt, 
Enlights the preſent; and' ſhall warm the laſt: 
Tho' each may feel encreafes and decays, ''' © / 
And ſee now clearer and now'darker days. 40 
Regard not then if Wit be old or new. 
But blame the falſe, and value lll the true. 


1 
ren 


„ii 2 ü 900 Ez 


Conn 


Thus Wit, like Faith, by.cach mas i; YA 
To one ſmall jet; and all are dumm beſide. 


But he ſhews that theſe Critics have-as wrong a notion cf 
Reaſon as thoſe Bigots have of Gr Far that Genius is 
not confined! to times of ddimates hut; as the: aniverſal 4 
gift of Nature, is Extended throughout alf ages und boun- 
tries: That indeed this intellectual light; like the material | 
light of the Sun ſtſein may not always thine in * 
ek. 


place with equal ſplendor'; bat be ſometimes clouded ; 
popular ignorance, and ſometimes ag eclip/ed by the diſ- l 
«nd, by breaking: through" che firotigeſt ef theſe” ige. 4 


ments, — ! Uta 12V 
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S0uje hel er advance a Judgment of theit o＋ n, 
But catch abs ſpreading; notion; of the ton 
They regſom and conelude by precedent, 410 
And own {tale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of authors names, not wotks ; and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writing, but the men. 
Of alfnhis ſexvile herd the wit: id he (i 1) 
That ſtn nu du Joins with Quality. -!: 445 
A conſtant Eritiè at the great minis; board, 

To fetch:and carry nonſenſe for my; Loo. 
What woful / ſtuff this madrigal would be, 
In ſomeiſta reid hat ant ſonnete n or me? 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 420 
How the wit brißttebs *h&w the _ ene 


Wed pa ADR KO TAN * . * 
. al 1885 8 25 8 aun n "Ys 
Ver. 108. Some ne'er advance a Aon * their 


C2! flo (Eo obatgpen, of AH ur partiatirgc ts: (heit 
going ly $8190 ihe .o νν,ðñu d'or welt, 
Ou r ralleoaily jindgment. Ar: 
thing ** f ne, N biek, hs he Nell ohr, 
5 et and vilelt Sent, are dhe the iidolizers Of name! 
a whom — he ſtigrwati zes as they de- 
ſerve. Qur I ſemperi ad 1 as Judgment M here 
VIE alle, io hromungitbaolpecies of .pergalicy. 4 
2 the arm cri His affectign, E letters 
Ot. ſuffer him conenycahaensy; Jarned Critic 

& ever fall to ſglyna 21g inte, : nem OS 


20 


* 
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Before his facred- ham flies ew ry faul 
And each vxalted ſtanza teems with ittwught! 

The Vulgar thus through Imitation err; 
As oft” the Learn'd by being ſingula r; 425 


% 


CoMMENT ARY. 


Ven 424. — TheY uigar thus — As off the Liars 4]. 
IL He 2 hy in the — place, to conſider the. al] 
ces of partintity' in the learned; 1. The firſt is Singala- 
rity. For, as want of principles, in the unltarned, ne- 
4 them to reſt on the general judgment as — 
right ; ſo adherence to falſe principles (chat is, to notions 
of their own) draws the learned inio the other extreme, 
ot - ſuppoſing the general 3 always —— And 
before, the poet, compared 4h9/e, to Bigets, made 
oy aich to. e in believing after others ; Ja he com- 
pares fee to Schiſnaticm who make it to conſiſt in be- 
Lede as no one ever believed before. Which folly he 
marks with a lively ſtroke of Wi in the turn oy the 


NON +: | 


11. 8. $chiſmatics tha Main Iillevers: PRE tra dal , 
And are but uneins wonach Win. 
W 13 Dae 22 7 

5; The ſecond is Mou And whichcthe 

ſecutes from / 429 to 452. proceeds fometimes' 
fondneſs, ſometimes from vanity, he compares the one to 
the paſſion for .q miſtreſs," 432. and the aber, to the 
pride of being in faſhion, y 446. But the excuſe common 
to 6 weckte is, this . inptovement of” nnn ba 


% Hum „en de sc en ies 


4 (- {ih them the cab they're. rijer fil! they figs Yor, 


38 Ess Ax on CAITToIS M. 


So much they ſcorn the erdud, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong: 
So Schiſmatics the plain believers quit, | 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 


CoMMENTARY. 
Now as this is a plauſible pretence for their i 
and our author himſelf afterwards: laid down the 


for à remed and 
bn! oil 0 


yz 570. But you with pleaſurt ton your — paſt, 
| Aud make each day a critic on the laſt, 


de ts ban e by the turn of the expreſſion in this 
place, to ſhew the difference: For Time, conſidered only 
as duration, vitiates as frequently as it improves. There- 
fore to expect wiſdom as the neceſſary attendant of 4 1. 
years unrelated to /ong experience, is vain and deluſive: 
his he illuſtrates by a remarkable example ; in which, 
we, inſtead of becoming wiſer, ſee Time deſtroying good 
letters, to ſubſtitute ſc hv divinity it their place: The 
of this kind — the charafter of its pro- 
flors; and the fate, which, ſooner or later, always at- 
tends whatſoever is wrong or falſe, Wee ſums up in 
thoſe four lines: 


Faith, Goppel, all jen'd made tobe ih, Se. 
And in concluſion, he obſerves, that * this ad 


chief, from love of novelty, might not be ſo great, did it 
not, with the Critic, infet Aethors likewiſe s who, 


Exz3ay on Exitietsu; 39 


Some praiſe at morning vbat they blame at night; 
But always think the laſt opinion rig. "43x 
A Muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs u d, 
This hour ſhe's idoliz'd; the next abus d - - * 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 

*T wixt ſenſe and nonſenſedaily change their ſide. 435 
Ask them the cauſe ; they're wiſer ſtill, they fay 5 
And ſtill to-morrow's wiſer than to-day. 
We think our fathers fools, ſo wife we grow; 
Our wiſer ſorts, no doubt, will think us fo, 

Once School-divines thiszealous iſle o'er-ſpread; 44d 
Who knew moſt Sentences, was deepeſt read; 
Faith, Goſpel, all, cem d made to be diſputedy, | 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted ; ' | 
Scotiſts and Thomiſts, now, in peace remain,” 
Amidſt their kindred cobwebs in Dacklnae, 443 


ComMENTARY. 


When they find their readers diſpoſed to take 3 Wi 
on the ſlandard of current Folly, never trouble them(clves 
to to take better payment. 


NoTEs% 

7 444. Scotifts and Tho- opinions, and ſrom that dif 
miſts} Theſe were two par- ferencedenominaged, Realiſt: 
ties amongſt the ſchoolmen, and Nominalifts ; they were 
headed by Duns Scotus and perpetually diſputing on the 
Thomas Aquinas, of different ſuhject the inmacubayt 


6 Ess AY on CarTictsmn 


If Faith itſelf has different dreſſes worn, 
What wonder modes in Wit ſhould take their turn? 
Oft', leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation ſafe, 450 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 

Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 


COMMENTARY, | 


n Ven. 452. Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or 
mind, c.] 3. The third and laſt inſtance of partia/ity in 
the learned, is Party and Faftion. Which is conſidered 
from 45 1 to 474. where he ſhews how men of this 
turn deceive themſelves when load a writer of their 
- - own fide with commendation, They fancy they are only 
paying tribute to merit, when they are all the while ſa- 
crificing to Self-love. But this is not the worſt. He fur- 
ther ſhews, that this party ſpirit has often very ill effects 
on ſcience itſelf; while, in ſupport of Faction, it labours 
to depreſs ſome riſing genius that was, perhaps, kindled 
by Nature, for the enlightening of his age and country. 
An obſervation finely inſinuating, that all the baſe and 
viler paſſions ſeek refuge and find ſupport in party mad- 


neſs. 


75004 NoTEs. | 
conception; the firſt holding, place where old and ſecond- 
the latter denying it. nd books were fold for- 


'# 445. Duck-lane) A merly, near Smithfield. 


Ess ar on CRITICISM. 


Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 
Parties in Wit attend on thoſe of State, 


% Gy 
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And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, Malice, Folly, againſt Dryden roſe, 

In various ſhapes of Parſons, Critics, Beaus; 

But ſenſe ſurviv'd, when merry jeſts were paſt ; 460 
For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. 

Might he return, and bleſs once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe : 
Nay ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 


Zoilus again would ſtart up from the dead. 


465 


Envy will merit, as its ſnade, purſue; 
But like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true; 


For envy'd Wit, like Sol eclips d, makes known 
TH oppoſing body's groſſneſs, not its own. 


NoTEs. 


5 470. For ency'd Wit, 
like Sol eclipi' d. Sc.] This 
{imilitude implies a very re- 
markable fa# ; which (as 
the lines were almoſt pro- 
phetic) we need not ſeek 
abroad for an example of. 
It is, that frequently thoſe 
very writers, who have at 
firſt dong all they could to 


obſcure and depreſs a riſing 
genius, have been at length 
reduced, in order to keep 
themſelves in ſome little 
credit, to borrow from him, 
imiiate his manner, and re- 
floct what they could of his 
ſplendor. Nor has the poet 
been lels artful, to infinuate 
allo what is ſometimes the 


62 Fear on CIT IIS N. 


When firſt that ſun too powerful beams diſplays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obſcure its rays ; 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

Be chou the firſt true merit to befriend ; 
His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. 473 


Cod MEN TA RV. 


VIX. 474. Be thou the firſt, Sc.] The poet having 
now gone thro* the laſt cauſe of rorong Fudgment, a 

root of all the reſt, namely, Partia/ity; and ended it 
with the higheſt inſtances of it, in garty-rage and envy ; 
this affords him an opportunity of ng. his ſecond divi- 
ion in the moſt graceful manner, by concluding from the 
premiſſes, and calling upon the rx us Cx Tric ta be care- 
ful of his charge, which is the protection and ſupport of 
Wit. For, the defencg of it from malevolent cenſure is 
its true protection; and the illuſtration of its beauties, its 
true ſupport, | 


NorkEs. 


eavſe. A youthful genius, 
like the Sun riſing towards 
the Meridian, dilplays #00 
powerful beams tor inferior 
writers, which occaſions 
their gathering, condenſing, 
and b/ackening. But as he 


deſcends from the Meridian 
(che time when the Sun 
gives its gi/ding to the ſur- 
rounding clouds) his beams 
grow milder, his heat more 


benign, and then 


-n thoſe Clouds at laſt adorn its way, * 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day, 


EssAVY on CRITICISM; 63 


Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 

And *tis but juſt to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 

When Patriarch-wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years: 


CoMMENTARY. 


He firſt ſhews the Critic ought to do this ſervice with - 
out delay: And on theſe motives. 1. Out of regard 10 
himſelf: For there is ſome merit in giving the world notice 
of an excellence; but none at all in pointing out to that 
which has been long the- admiration of men. 2. Out of 
regard to the Poem: For the ſhort duration of modern 
works requires they ſhould _ to enjoy their exiſtence 
early. He compares the life of modern Wit, and ancient 
which ſurvives in an univerſal language, to the difference 
between the Patriarchal age and our own : And obſerves, 
that while the azcient writings live for ever, as it were in 
braſs and marble, the moders are but like Paintings, which, 
of how maſterly a hand ſoever, have no ſooner gained their 
requiſite — by the ripening of their ſoftened and 
incorporated colouring, which they do in a very few 

ears, but they begin preſently to fade and dys away. 3. 
Laſtly our author ſhews that the Critic poke 5 to 45 this 
ſervice out of regard to the Peet: when he conſiders the 
flender * ny Muſe brings along with her. In perth 
'tis only a ſhoxt lived vanity ; and in maturer years an 
acceſs of care and labour, in proportion to the weight of 
Reputation to be ſuſtained, and the increaſe of Envy to 
be oppoſed : And concludes his reafoning therefore on this 
head, with that pathetic and inſinuating addteſß to the 
Critic, from y 508 to 524. 


As! lt nit learning, Sc. 


- 


64 Ess Av on CRITICISM; 


Now length of Fame (our ſecond life) is loſt, 


439 


And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt ; 
Our ſons their fathers failing language ſee, 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 
So when'the faithful pencil has deſign'd 


Some bright Idea of the maſter's mind, 


485 


Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand 

When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 

And {weetly melt into juſt ſhade and light, 
When mellowing;yearstheir full perfection give, 


491 


And each bold figure juſt begins to live; 


NoTESs. 


484 So when the 
faithful pencil, &fc.] This 
ſimilitude in which the poet 
diſcovers (as he always does 
on this jubject) rea] ſcience 
in the thing ſpoken of, has 
Vill a more peculiar beauty, 
as at the ſame time that it 
confeſles the juſt ſuperiority 
of ancient writings, it inſi- 
nuates one advantage the 
modern have above them; 
which is this, that in theſe, 


our intimate acquaintance 


with the occaſion of writing, 


and the manners deſcribed, 
let us into all thoſe living 
and ſtriking graces which 
may be well compared to 
that perfection of imitation 
which only colouring can 
give: While the ravage of 
Time amongſt the monu- 
ments-of former ages, hath 
left us but the groſs ſubſtance 
of ancient wit, ſo much of 
the form and matter of body 
only as may be expreſſed in 
braſs or marble. = 
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The treach' rous colours the fair art betty, 
And all the bright creation fades away / 
Unhappy Wit, like moſt miſtaken thinge, 
Attones not for that envy which it brings. 495 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, | 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt :© 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gayly blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
What is this Wit, which muſt our cares employ? 500 
The owner's wife, that other men enjoy; 
Then moſt our trouble ſtill when moſt admir'd, 
And ſtill the more we give, the more requir'd ; 
Whoſe fame with pains we guard, but loſe with caſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe; 505 
*Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 
By fools tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 
If Wit ſo much from Ign'rance undergo, 
Ah let not Learning too commence its foe! 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel, 510 
And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well : 
Tho” triumphs were to gen'rals only due, 
Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. 
Now, they who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpura ſome others down; 515 
E 


66 Ess Ax on CRITIoIS M. 

And while ſelf- love each jealous writer rules 

Contending wits become the ſport of fogls : 

But ſtill the worſt with moſt regret commend, | 

For each ill Author is as bad a Friend. 

To what baſe ends, and by what abje& ways, 520 

Are mortals. urg'd thro! ſacred luſt of praiſe ! 

Ah neer ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 

Nor in the Critic let the Man be loſt, | 

Good-nature and good-ſenſe muſt ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. $25 
But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain 

Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain ; 


CoMMEN TARY. 

Ver. 526. But if in noble minds ſome drezs remain, c.] 
So far, as to what ought to be the true Critic's principal con- 
cern and employment. But if the four critical humour 
muſt needs have a vent, he points to its right object; and 
ſhews how it may be uſefully and innocently diverted. 
This is very obſervable ;- for our author makes pride and 
ſpleen the characteriſtics of the fa//e Critic, and yet here 
ſuppoſes them inherent in the true. But it is done with 

ale and a knowledge of nature. For ſpleen and 
diſdain, in the critical mind, are the ſame as bitterneſs and 
acerbity in unripe fruits; the foundation and capacity of 
that high ſpirit, race, and flavour which we find in the 
beſt of them, when pens wo; concofted by the heat and 
influence of the Sun ; and which, without thoſe qualities, 
would often gain no more by that influence than only a 
melo inſipidity. In like manner, natural acerbity in the 
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Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, | 
Nor fear a'dearth' in theſe flagitious times. 
No pardon vile Obſcenity ſhould find, 530 
Tho! wit and art conſpire to move your mind; 
But Dulneſs with-obſcenity muſt prove 
As ſhameful ſure as Impotence in love. 

In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large in- 

creaſe; 4 533 
When love was all an eaſy Monarch's care; 
Seldom at council, never in a war; 


Co MEN TA Rx. 


true Critic, improved by long ſtudy and experience, ri- 
into an exactneſs of Judgment and an elegance of 
aſte: But, lying remote from the influence of good 
letters, continues, in the fa/ſe Critic, in all its firſt offen- 
live harſhneſs and aſtringency. The Poet therefore ſhews 
how, after the exaltation of theſe qualities into the ſtate bf 
perfet Criticiſm, the very Dregs, which y may 
remain even in a noble mind, may be uſefully emp Gd, 
namely in branding OgscaniTtyY and Iuriery. Of 
he explains the riſe and progrels in a beautiſul picture of 
the different genius's of the reigns of Charles II. and 
William III. the former of which gave courſe to the moſt 
profligate luxury; the latter to a, /icencious impiety. Theſe 
are the criminals the poet aſſigns over to the cauſtic hand 
of the Critic; but concludes however with this neceſſary 
admonition, to take care not to be * into unjuſt cen 
2 
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Jilts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen: farces writ ; | 
Nay Wits had penſions, and young Lords had wit : 
The Fair fate panting at a Courtier's play, 540 
And not a Mask went unimprov'd away : 

The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 

And Virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd beforc. 


| CoOMMEN TARY. | 
ſure ; either on the one hand, by a phariſaical niceneſs, 
or on the other by a guilty conſciouſneſs. And thus the 
fecond diviſion of his Eſſay ends. The judicious conduct 
of which part is worthy our obſeryation. The ſubject 
of it are the cauſes of wrong Fudgment : Theſe he derives 
upwards from cauſe to cauſe, till he brings them to their 
{ource, an immora/ partiality. For as he had, in the firſt 


___ 
— frac'd the Muſes upward to their ſpring, 


and ſewn them to be derived from Heaven, and the off- 
ſpriag of virtue; ſo hath he here purſued this enemy of the 
Muſes, the bad Critic, to his low original, in the arms of 
his nurſing mother Inmorality. This order naturally 
introduces, and at the ſame time ſhews the neceſſity of, the 
ſubject of the third and laſt diviſion, which is, on the 


Morals of the Critic. 


NoTEs. 


541. And not a Mask] common Women of the 
In the Reign of Charles Il. Town to go in Masks to the 
It was the Cuſtom of the Theatre. linen e 
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The following licence of a Foreign reign 


Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 


545 


Then unbelieving Prieſts reform'd the nation, 
And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation ; 
Where Heav'n's free ſubjects might their rights diſ- 


pute, 


Leſt God himſelf ſhould ſeem too abſolute ; 


Pulpits their ſacred ſatire learn'd to ſpare, 


550 


And Vice admir'd to find a flatt'rer there 


NoTEs. 


Y $45: Did all the dreps 
of bold Satinus drain] T 

ſeeds of this religions evil, 
as well as of the political 
that encouraged it (for all 
Revolutiins are in themſelves 
evils, tho* brought about 
thro? neceſſity, for the remo- 
val of greater) were ſown 
in the preceding fat age of 
pleaſure. The miſchiefs done, 
during Cromwell's uſurpa- 
tion, by fanaticiſm, infla- 
med by erroneous and abſurd 
notions of the doctrine of 
grace and ſatisfaftion, made 
the loyal Latitudinarian di- 
vines (as they were called) 


at the Reſtoration, go ſo far 
into the other extreme of 
reſolving all Chriſtianity into 
Morality, as to afford an 
eaſy introduction to Socinia- 
niſm : Which in that reign 
(founded on the principles 
of Liberty) men had full 
opportunity of propaga- 
ting. 

546. The author has 
omitted two lines which load 
here, as cantaining a Nati- 


onal Reflection, which in 


his ftricter judgment be could 
not but diſapprove, on any 
People whatever. 


E 3 
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Encourag'd thus, Wit's Titans brav'd the skies; 
And the preſs groan'd with licens'd blaſphemies. 
Theſe monſters, Critics! with your darts engage; 
Here point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage! 5 55 
Yet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandalouſly nice, 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice; 
All ſeems infected that th' infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 

LEARN then what Mor als Critics ought to 

ſhow, $7 | BR * 

For *tis but half a Judge's task, to know. 


COMMENTARY. 


Vers. 560. Learn then, &c] We enter now on the 
third part, the Morals of the Critic. There ſeem'd a 
peculiar neceſſity of inculeating, precepts of this ſort to the 
Critic, by reaſon of that native acerbity ſo often found in 
the profeſſiop; of which, a ſhort memorial will ſoon con- 
vince the reader, and at the ſame time inform him why 
our author has here included all critical morals in Can- 
pour, MopesTY, and Goop Brttpincg. When, in 
| theſe latter ages, human learning rear'd its head in the 
| Welt, and its tail, rerba/ Criticiſm, was of courle to riſe 


| Nor Es. ä 
561. For tit but haf lificator, and of jnage. In 
a judge's part to know, c.] the firſt, a ſcientific chara- 
The Critic acts in two ca- Qer is ſufficient ; but the lait 
pacities, of er or qua- requires a moral one. 


n 
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»Tis not enough, taſte, judgment, learning, join; 
In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine: 


COMMENTARY, 


with it; the madneſs of Critics 2 ſo of- 
fenſive, that the ſober ſtupidity of the monks might appear 
the more tolerable evil. . Argyropylus a mercena 

Greek, who came to teach ſchool in Jtaly after the ſacking 
Conſtantinople by the Turk, uſed to maintain that Cicero 
underſtood neither Philoſophy nor Greek 3 while another 
of his countrymen, J. Laſcarit by name, threatened to 
demonſtrate that Virgil was no poet. However theſe men 
raiſed in the weſt of Europe an appetite for the Greek - 
language. So that Hermol/aus Barbarusr, a noted Critic 
and molt paſſionate admirer of it, uſed to boaſt that he had 
invoked and raiſed the Devil, about the meaning of the 
Ariſtotelian ENTEAEXETA. As this man was famous 
for his enchantments, lo one, whom Balxac ſpeaks of, 
was as uſefu] to letters by his revelations ; and was wont 
to ſay, that the meaning of ſuch a verſe in Perſius, nd one 
knew but God and himſelf. But they were not ali} fo mo- 
deſt : The celebrated Pomponius Letus, in exceſs of vene- 
ration for antiquity, became a real pagan, raiſed altars to 
Romulus, and ſacrificed to the Geds of Greece. But if the 
Greeks cried down Cicero, the Italian Critics knew how 
to ſupport his credit. Every one has heard of the childiſh 
exceſſes into which the fondneſs for being thought Cicero - 
nians carried the moſt celebrated Halians of this time. 
They generally abſtained from reading the Scripture for 
fear of ſpoiling their ſtyle: And Cardinal Bembo uſed to 
call the epiſtles of St. Pau / by the comtemptuous name of 
Epiſlolactias, great over-grown epiſiles, . Eraſmus cu- 

4 +> VS 
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That not alone what to your ſenſe is due 
All may allow; but ſeek your friendſhip too. 565 


COMMENTARY. 


rel this-fzenxy, in that maſter-piece of good ſenſe, intitled 
Ciccroniauus: For which, as Lunatics treat their Phyſici- 

ans, the &/der Scaliger inſulted him with all the bratal fu- 
ry peculiar to his Bmily and proteſſion. His fan Jeſeph 
and Sa/mafius had indeed ſuch endowments of nature and 
art as might have made them public bleflings z yet how 
did theſe ſavages and their adverſaries tear and worry one 
another! | he choiceſt of Jeſeph's flowers of ſpeech were 
S$tcrecys Diaboli, and Lutum flercore maceratum. It is true, 
thele were ltrawn upon his enemies, he treated his friends 
better: For in a letter to Thuanus, ſpeaking of two of 
them, C/:vizs and Lipſias, he calls the firſt a hne, of 
ignurance ; and the other a flave to the Feſuites, and an 
Idiot. But ſo great was his love of ſacred amity, that he 
lays at the fame time, Jill keep up a correſpondence with 
him potwitojtanding bis Idiatry, for it is my principle to 
bercan/tant in my friendfbips.—TFe ne rejie de luy eſcrire, 
nunsþ tant: jon Idioterie, d"autant gue je fuis conſtant en 
amitie. The character he gives of bis e² work, in the 
tame letter, is no leſs extraordinary: Vous vous pouvez 
arer gue naſtre Eujebe ſera un treſor des merveilles de la 
godtnine Chronologigue. But this modeſt account of his 
CArinylig y is a trifle in compariſon of the juſt eſteem Sal- 
maus conceived of himſelf, as Mr. Co/omies tells the ſtory. 
This Critjie one day meeting two of his brethren, Mel. 
Gaulmin' and Mauſſac, in the royal library at Paris, 
Gaaulmin, in a virtuous con{ciouſnels of their importance, 
told the other two, that he believed they three could make 
bead againſt all the Learned in Europe: To which the 
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Be ſilent always when you doubt your ſenſe 3 7 
And ſpeak, tho' ſure, with ſeeming diffidence: 


ComMENTARY.. 


great Salmifins fiercely replied, Do you and Mr. Manſſac 
join your ſelves ta all that is learned in the world, and you 
ſhall find that J alone am a match for you all. Yoſſius tells 


us that, when Lanr. Valla had ſnarl'd at every name of 


the firſt order in antiquity, ſuch as Arifatle, Cicero, and 
o whom I ſhould have theught this Critic was likelieſt 
to paſs by, the redoubtable Priſcian, he impiouſly boaſted 
that he had arms even azainſt Chriſ himſelf. But Codras 
Urceus went further, and actually uſed thoſe arms the 


other only threatned with. This man while he was y- 


paring ſome trifling piece of Criticiſm for the pres, 

the misfortune to hear his papers were burned : On which 
he is reported to have broke out, — Qrodnam ego tantum 
ſcelus concepi, O Chrifte ; quem egos tuorum unquam leff, 
ut ita inexpiabili in me odio debaccheris ? Audi en, quæ tibi 
mentis compos & ex animo dicam. Si forte, cum ad l- 
timum vitæ ſinem perde nero, ſupplex accedam ad te oratun, 
neve audins, neve inter tuos accipias oro; cum infernis 
Diis in æternum vitam agere decrevi. Whereupon, ſays 
my author, he quitted the converſe of men, threw him- 
{elf into the thickeſt of a foreſt, and there wore out the 
wretched remains of life in all the agonies of deſpair,” © 


But to return to the poem. This third and laſt part is 


in two diviſions. In the fir of which [from F 5 5g to 
631.] he inculcates the morals by precept: In the Jerond 
=o y 630 to the end] by example. His firſt” precept 

from / 561 to 566.) recommends Canpour, for its 
eto the Critic, and to the writer criticiſed. The ſecond 
{from J 567 to 574.) recommends Movgry, which 
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Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know., 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always ſoz 


COMMENTARY. 
' manifeſts itſelf by theſe four fgns : 1, Silence where it 


Be filent always where you doubt your ſenſe, 
2. A ſeeming difidence where it knows, 

And ſpeak, ibo ſure, avith ſeeming diffidence ; 
3, A free eonſeſſion of error where wrong, 

But you with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 


4- And a conſtant review and ſcrutiny even of thoſe opi- 
nions which it fill thinks right: 


And make euch day a Critic on the laſt. 
3. The third [from 573 to 584.] recommends 


Goop Brxtvinc, whoſe art confiſts not in dogmati- 
cally obtruding truth. upon men as. ignorant of it, but in 
gently infinuating it into them as not ſufficiently attentive 
to it. But as men of breeding are liable to two oppoſite 
extremes, he prudently cautions againſt both of them. 
The one is a backewardneſs in communicating their know- 
ledge out of a falſe delicacy, and fear of being thoughe 
Pedants : The other, and much more common extreme 
in men of breeding, is a mean complacence, which ſuch as 
are worthy of your advice do not want to make it accept- 
able ; for thoſe can beſt bear reproof in particular points, 
who beſt deſerve commendation in general. 


\ 
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But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 570 
And make each day a Critic on the laſt. - 

'Tis not enough, your counſel ſtill be true 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice ſalſhoods do; 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unkndwn propos'd as things forgot. 575 
Without Good Breeding, truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe below d. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 

For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. 

With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt, 581 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 

Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe. 

'T were well might Critics ſtill this freedom take; 
But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, 585 | 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ver. 484. 'Troere well might Critics, c.] The poet 
having thus recommended, in the'e-general rules of Con- 
duct tor the Judgment, the three critical Virtues to the 
beart ; ſhews next [from y 583 to 631. JC on what three 
ſort of Writers theſe Virtues, together with the advice con- 
veyed under them, would be quite thrown away, and, 
which is worſe, would be repaid with obloquy and 
ſlander. Theſe ara the falſe Critic, the du Man of 
Quality, and the bad Poet; cach of which incorrigible 
Writers he has very juitly and exactly characterized. 


76. 


And ſtares, tremendous, with a threat'ning eye, 
Like ſome fierce Tyrant in old tapeſtry. 

Fear moſt to tax an Honourable fool, 

Whoſe right it is, uncenſur'd to be dull; 
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COMMENTARY. 


But having drawn the laſt of them at large, and being 
always attentive to his main ſubject, which is of writing 
and judging well, he reaſſumes the. character of the bad 
Critic (whom he had but touched upon before) to con- 
traſt him with the other, and makes the Characteriſtic 
common to both, to be a never-cealing Repetition of their 
own impertinence. 

The Poet, — flill runs on in a raging vein, e. 
» 606, e. | 

The Critic — with Bis own tongue ſtill edifies his ears, 
7 614, Ce. : 


Than which there cannot be an obſervation more juſt, or 
more grounded on experience. 


FT FT Ie 


y 586. And flares tre- 
mendous, Ne. ] This picture 
was taken to himſelf by 
Jebn Dennis, a furious old 
Critic by profeſſion ; who, 
upon no other provocation, 
wrote againſt this Eſſay and 


its author, in a manner per- 


fectly lunatic : For, as to the 
mention made of him in y 
270. he took it as a Com- 
pliment, and faid it was 
treacherouſly meant to cauſe 
him to over-look this Abuſe 
of his Perſon. 6 
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Such, without wit, are Poets when they pleaſe, 390 

As without learning they can take Degrees. 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful Satyrs, 

And flattery to fulſome Dedicators, 

Whom, when they praiſe, the world telieves no 
more, 

Thanwhen they 0 to give ſeribbling o er. 2 

Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain: 

Your ſilence there is better than your ſpite, 

For who can rail ſo long as they can write? 

Still humming on, their drouzy courſe they keep, 

And laſh'd fo long, like tops, arelaſh'd aſleep. 60 

Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after {tu mbling, Jades will mend their pace. 

What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold. 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 60g 

Still run on Poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain; 

Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, 

And rhymg with all the rage of Impotence. 
Such ſhameleſs Bards we have; and yet tis true, 

There are as mad, abandon'd Critics too. 611 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
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Wich his own tongue ſtill edifies his — 
And always liſt ing to himſelf appears. 
All books he reads, and all he reads allals, 
From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's Tales. 
With him, moſt authors ſteal their works, or buy; 
GARrTH did not write his own Diſpenlary. ' 
Name a new Play, and he's the Poets friend, 620 
= Nay ſhow'd his faults - but when wou'd Poets mene ? 
1 No place ſo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd, 


en 


* 


| Nor is Paul's church more mes than Paul's pen 
AN 1 yard: 
4 Nay, fly to Altars; there they'll talk you dead: 
For Fools ruſh in where Angels fear to tread, 623 
Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution 1 
It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; $ 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks, 
And never ſhock'd, and never turn'd aſide, 1 
Burſts out, rente with a thund'ring tide. 630 


1 Nor Es. 


3 a Garth did not this juſtice, when that flan- 

| eorite, c.] A common der moſt prevail'd ; and it 
ſlander at that time in pre- is now (perhaps the ſooner 
judice of that deſerving au- for this very verſe) dead * 
thor, Our poet did him forgotten. 


-- 
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—— 
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But where's the man, who oounſelb can beſtow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know 
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Unbiaſs'd, or by favour; or by ſpite ? . 
Not dully prepoſleſs'd, nor blindly right z 
N LC, 37 000 $03 BUS 7. $3455, 458 
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— 


Ves. 631, But where's the man, c.] II. The con · 
eluſion of the firff diviſion of this part, naturally leads him 
to the ſecond ; which is of the Morals of Critics by exam- 
ple. For, having there drawn at large the bed Critic 3 
he breaks out into an apoſtrophe, containing an exact and 
finiſhed character of the trat Critic ;_ which is, at the ſame 
time, the moſt eaſy and proper introduction to this ſecond 
divifon. For, having aſked : from 630 to 643.] 
Where's the man, c. he anſwers. from 64 0 766 
1. That he was principally to be found in the happier ages 
of Greece and Rome; in the perſons of Arifletle = Horace, 
Dionyfius and Petronius, Quintilian and Longinns. Whoſe 
features [from 642 to 681.] he has not only exactly deli- 
neated, but contraſted with a peculiar elegance; the pro- 
found ſcience and Ig ical method of Arifletle being oppoſed 
to the plain common ſenſe of Horace, conveyed in a natural 
and familiar neg/igence; the fudy and refinement of Di 
fins, to the gay and courtly eaſe of Petronins ; and 
gravity and minutenieſi of Quintilian, to the vivacity and 
general topics of Longinus. Nor has the poet been leſs 
careful, in theſe examples, to point out their eminence 
in the ſeveral critical Virtues he ſo carefully inculcated in 
his precepts. Thus in Horace he” particularizes his Candenr, 
in Petronius his Good Breeding, in Quiatilian his free and 
copions Inflrufion, and in Longinus his noble Spirit. 
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Tho learn'd, well-bred; and tho' well-drod, fin- 


ere; 


* Modeſtly bold, and mi ſevere : 


| 635 


Who to a friend his faults can. freely ſhow, 
And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ? 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind; 640 
Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride; 
And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his ſide ? 

Such once were Critics; ſuch the happy few, 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 


The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, 645 


Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore; 
He ſteer d ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 


Led by the light of the Mzonian Star, 


n 


7 642. And love to praiſe 
with reaſon on bis ſide?] 
Not only on his fide, bur 
actually exerciſed in his /er- 
vice. That Critic makes but 
a mean figure, who when 
he has found out the excel- 
lencies of his author, con- 
tents himſelf in offering 


them to the world, with 
only empty exclamations on 
their beauties. His office is 
to explain the nature of 
thoſe beauties, ſhew from 
whence they ariſe, and what 
effects they produce; or, in 
the better and fuller expreſ 
ſion of. the poet, 


To teach the world with Reaſon to admire. 
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Poets, a race long unconfin'd, and free, 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 1063148 650 
Receiv'd his laws ; and ſtood convinc'd? twiab ft 
Wen ORE] 


Norte. 


1 
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Between » 646 and 647. 1 fond th blen. we, 


ſince ſuppreſt by the author: 


Thet bold Columbus of the realms of wit, | | 


f 4 


Whoſe firſt diſcov'ry's not exceeded yet! © 

Led by the light of the Manu, Star, on 
He fleer'd jeturely, and dijcaver'd fa. 
He, when all Nature at ſubdu'd before, 

Like his great Pupil, figh'd, and lang d for'more:;- 1 
Fancy's wild regions yet #nnanqui/h'd lay, | 

A boundleſs empire, and that ond no ſway. d AD 


Poets, fc. 


» 652. Who conquer" 
Nature ſhould preſide ver 
Wit.] By this is not meant 
pbyſicai 1— but moral. 
The force of the obſervation 
conſiſts in our underſtanding 
it in this ſenſe. For the 
poet not only uſes the word 
Nature for human nature, 


throughout this poem; but 


9 n 11 


my hos in Ul begab 


of it he lays down the prin- 
ciples of the arts he treats of, 
he makes the knowledge of, 
buman nature the foundation 
of all Critici/m and Poetry. 

Nor is the obſervation leſs. 
true than appolite, . For, 
Ariſlotle's natural enquities 


were ſuperficial, and ill 
F 
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Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into ſenſe, 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 655 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. 
He, who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Vet judg'd with coolneſs, tho' he ſung with fire; 
His Precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 660 
Our Critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with fle' me: 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong Tranſlations 
By Wits, than Critics in as wrong Quotations. 
See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, 665 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe, 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's caſe, 
In grave Quintilian's copious work, we find 
The juſteſt rules, and cleareſt method join'd : 670 


NorTEs. 


made, tho extenſive: But guered Nature, but kept 
his /og ical and moral works — in tenfold chains : Not 
are incomparable. In theſe as Dulne/ſs kept the Mules, 
he has unfolded the human in the Dernciad, to ſilenee 
mind, and laid open all the them; but as Ariſtæus held 
receſſes of the heart and Proteus in Virgil, to deliver 
underſtanding ; and by his Oracles. | 

Categories, not only con- 
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Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang' d in order, and diſpos'd with grace; | 

But leſs to pleaſe the eye, than arm the hand, 

Still fit for uſe, and ready at command. 
Thee, bold Longinus !, all the Nine inſpire, 675 

And bleſs their Critic with a Poet's fire. 

An ardent Judge, who zealous in his truſt, 

With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt ; 

W hoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 

And is himſelf that great Sublime hedraws. 680 
Thus long ſucceeding Critics juſtly reign'd, 

Licence repreſs'd, and uſeful laws ordain'd. 
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Ver. 681. Thus long ſucceeding Critics, &c. ] 2. The 
next period in which the true: Critic (he tells us) appear d, 
was at the revival and reſtoration of letters in the Weſt. 
This occaſions his giving. a ſhort hiſtory [from y 682 to 
711.] of the decline and re-eſtabliſhment of arts and ſci 
ences in Italy. He ſhews that they both fell 

ſame enemy, deſpotic pomer; and that when 
made ſome little efforts to reſtore themſelves, they were 
ſoon quite overwhelmed by a ſecond deluge of another 
kind, Superſtition; and a calm of Dulneſs finiſh'd upon 
Rome and Letters what the rage of Barbariſm had begun : 


A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er run, 
And the Monk finiſh'd what the Goth begun. 
F 2 
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Learning and Rome alike in empire grew: 
And Arts ftill folow'd where her Eagles flew : 
From the ſame foes, at laſt, both ſelt their doom, 685 
And the ſame age ſaw Learning fall, and Rome. 
"With Tyranny, then Superſtition join'd, 
As that the body, this enſlav'd the mind; 
Much, was believ'd, but little underſtood, 
And to be dull was conftru'd to be good; 690 
A ſecond deluge Learning thus o' er- run, 
Aud the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun. 
At length Eraſmus, that great, injur'd name, 
(The glory of the Priefthood, and the thame!) 


CoM MEN TA Rx. 


When things had been long in this condition, and all reco- 
very now (appear'd deſperate, it was a Ca iric, our au- 
thor ſhęws us, for the honour of the Art he here teaches, 
who qt length broke the charm of dulneſs, diſſipated the 
iacliintment, and, like another Hercules, drove thoſe 
«cowl\d and Fenled ſerpentt from the Heſperian tree of 
Shaowledge, which they had ſo long guarded from human 
approach. , 
-» V+«82£93. At length Eraſmus, c.] Nothing can be 
concciyed: yjore-aritul than the application of his example; 
or more happy than the turn of compliment to this im- 
mortal man. And, to throw glory quite round his 
illuſtrious character; he makes it to be '(as in fact it really 
was) by his-athfiance chiefly, that Leo was enabled to re 
ſtore letters and the fine arts, in his Pontificate. 


— 
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Stem'd the wild torrent of a batb'rous age, 693 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. 


But ſee! each Muſe, in Leo's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither d bays 


* 


COMMENTARY. ' 
Ven. 699. But fee each Muſe" in Leo's golden days] 
This brings us to that ſecond period in which the true Critic 


NoTEs. 


Between 3 6go and 691. the author omitted bet to, 


Pain Wits and Critics were no more allow'd, 


* 
: 


When none but Saints bad licence to be proud. 


* 694. The glory of the 
Pricthosd and the ame !] 
Our author elſewhere gives 
us to underſtand what he 
elleems to be the glory of the 


Prieftbud as well as of 


Chriſtian in general, Where 
comparing himſelf to Era, 


mus, he ſays, | 


In moderation placing all my glory. 


and conſequently, what he 
eſteems to be the me of it. 


'The whole of this character 


belong'd moſt eminently and 
almoſt ſolely to Eraſmus : 
For all the other Reformers, 
ſuch as Luther, Calvin, and 
their followers, underſtood 


ſo little in what true Chri- 
ſtian Liberty conſiſted, that 
they carried with them, into 
the churches they founded, 
that very ſpirit of per /eerhition, 
Which had drove them from 
the church they leſt. 
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Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev rend head. 700 
Then Sculpture and her ſiſter- arts revive ; © 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live; 
With ſweeter notes each riſing Temple rung; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung. | 
Immortal Vida: on whoſe honour'd brow #705 
The Poet's bays and Critic's ivy grow : 
Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame 

But ſoon by impious arms from Latium chas'd, 
Their ancient bounds the baniſh'd Muſes paſs'd ; 7 10 


COMMENTARY. 


appear'd ; of whom he has given us a perfect Idea in the 
ſingle example of Marcus Hieronymus Vida: For his ſak- 
Jef being poetica] Criticiſm, for the uſe principally of a 
critical Poet ; his example is an eminent poetical Critic, 
who had written of that Art in verſe. 

Ven. 709. But ſoon by impious arms, &c.) This is the 
third period, after learning had {till travelled farther Weſt ; 
when the arms of the Emperor, in the ſack of Rome by 


NoTEs. 


» 706, The Poet's ba as this Plant cannot riſe but 
and Critic's ivy] The « by being attach'd to ſtronger 
is aſcribed to the Critic wi rees, ſo Criticiſm can only 
no {mall propriety : The al- exalt itſelf by its attachment 
legory is obvious enough; to great Authors. 


"O05. 
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Thence Arts o'er all the northern world advance; 
But Critic learning flouriſh'd moſt in France: 
The rules, a nation born to ſerve, obeys ; 

And Boileau ſtill in right of Horace ſways. 


COMMENTARY. 


the duke of Bourbon, had drove it out of 7taly, and for- 
ced it to paſs the Mountains — The Examples he gives in 
this period, are of Boileau in France, and of the lord 
Roſcommon and the duke of Buckingham in England : And 
theſe were all Poets as well as Critics in verſe, It is true, 
the laſt inſtance is of one who was no eminent poet, the 
late Mr. Walſb. This ſmall deviation might be well over- 
looked, was it only for its being a pious offering to the 

of his friend : But it may be farther juſtified as it 
was an homage paid in particular to the Moa 418 of 
the Critic, nothing being more amiable than the character 
here drawn of this excellent perſon. He being our Au- 
thor's Judge and Cenſor, as well as Friend, it gives him a 
graceful opportunity to add bim/e/f to the number of the 
later Critics; and with a character of bimſelf, ſuſtained 
by that modeſty and dignity which it is ſo difficult to make 
conſiſtent, this performance concludes. 

I have given a ſhort and plain account of the E/ay on 
Criticiſm, concernivg which | have but one thing more to 
acquaint the reader: That when ho conſiders the Regularity 
of the plan, the maſterly Conduct of each „ the pene- 
tration into Nature, and the compaſs of Learning, fo 
conſpicuous throughout, he ſhould at the ſame time know, 
it was the work of an Author who had not attained- the 


twentieth year of his age. 
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But we, brave Britaus, foreign laws feſps d, 7.85 
And kept unconquer'd, and unciviliz d; 
Fierce for. the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We till defy'd the Romans, as of old. 

Yet ſome there were, among the ſounder few 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, 720 
Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
And here reſtor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 
Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
Nature's chief Maſter- piece is writing well.” 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 726 
To him the wit of Greeceand Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit, but his own. 

Such late was Walſh -- the Muſe's judge and friend, 
Who juſtly knew to blame or to commend ; 7 30 
To failings mild, but zealous for deſert ; 

The cleareſt head, and the ſincereſt heart, 

This humble praiſe, lamented Shade! receive, 

T his praiſe at leaſt a grateful Muſe may give : 

The Muſe, whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 735 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing, 
(Her guide now loſt) no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries: 
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Content, if hence th* unlearn'd their wants may 


view, 
The learn d reflect on what before they knew: 740 
Careleſs of cenſure, nor too ſond of fame; 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend; © . 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
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